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RADIO NEWS-WEEh 


The news-magazine of the air 


tions in the country wherever intensive coverage is needed, where 
network coverage is weak, where some alert local distributor is willing to 
coordinate his own selling with any general campaign by sponsoring 
Rapio News-WEEK as his particular contribution to national sales effort. 


; ERE is a program that can be adapted to any one of six hundred sta- 


Rapio News-WEEK is an ideal vehicle for the radio try-cut at a minimum 
cost. By choosing a group of stations in territories where sales can be accu- 
rately checked, the productiveness of radio advertising can be submitted to 
a thorough test at a very small outlay, by a sponsored program, using RADIO 
News-WEEK as a keynote. From such a beginning, a nation-wide cam- 
paign may be built up market by market, sectionally, as rapidly as ade- 
quate distribution is obtained. 


The fact that RADIO News-WEEK is an established program item, that 
has been tried, tested, and is in regular use by the stations below, eliminates 
the factor of experiment which exists in practically all new radio features. 
The advertiser sponsoring it for spot coverage, therefore, goes on the air 
with an accepted, established value. He is free from the pioneering nec- 
essary to popularize an untried feature. 





STATIONS, TIME and SPONSORS 





(Time Given Is That Used Locally; Wave Lengths in Parentheses) 


WOw Sunday P.M. WIRE 11:30 A.M. Sunday WMT 6:00 P.M. Sunday 
‘ Omar Bakery Indianapolis, Omar Bakery Cedar Rapids, Star Jewelry Co. 
Omaha, Neb. Ind. la. 
(590) — (1400) — (600) 


8:00 P.M. Friday 1:45 P.M. Sunday 
WALA Perfect Rise Flour WBIG Greensboro Motor WTMJ Sunday P.M. 


‘le. A M. Forchheimer Greensboro, Car Co. (Buick & Milwaukee, Omar Bakery 
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Kansas La. Calif. 
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Signal Oi / ‘ - Fiat 
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MBD <e PE el Hartford, Simon, Inc. ay 
Peoria, Ill. : — othing Conn. Chrysler-Plymouth Boston, Mass. Kay Jewelry 
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—< 5 ny —— 6:30 ene media WRR 


7:15 P.M. Fridays Binghampton, 
N. Y 


5 Friday Evenings 
Riese Brothers fe 


Precee, | L. F. Hamlin Drug -~ we A. Green Co. 


(1500) Stores 


TELL YOUR LOCAL STATION YOU WANT TO HEAR IT 








Issued hy the 
Radio Program 


Department of 
NEWS-WEEh 


SOME STATION 
COMMENTS 


“I have a warm spot in my heart 
for NEWS-WEEK, and I am mighty 
glad that WAIU is one of the first 
stations to have your program 
sponsored commercially.” 


—ROBERT S. FRENCH—W AIU 


“We are very much impressed with 
the sample recording and assure 
you we will purchase the feature 
whether sold or not.” 


—K. M. HANCE—KSTP 


“Sold RADIO NEWS-WEEK today 
—_ first audition. No salesman- 
ship required for RADIO NEWS- 
WEEK; it’s the most natural natu- 
ral we ever heard. The finest pro- 
gram we ever gave our listeners- 


_ 
—SOL CHAIN—WNBH 


“We have had enthusiastic com- 
ments from all of the people to 
whom it has been submitted.”’ 


—L. H. AVERY—WGR 


“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived 
here about 10 A.M. ... We 
called up our prospect, put on an 
audition for him, and had the 
account sold by noon.” 

—DON SEARLE—WIBW 


Rockefeller Center 
New York City 
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The Most Amazing 


SHAKESPEARE 


ES, Only 98c—in full and with no further pay- 
ments—for this beautiful volume of Shakespeare’s 
Complete Works! And you don’t even have to send 
the 988c now! Unless you are fully convinced that 
this is the biggest book bargain you have ever seen 
after reading the book for 7 days at our risk, you may 
return it. Just mailing the coupon below will bring 
your copy at once. But send it NOW —because this 
offer has never been made before and may never be 
made again! 


COMPLETE— Every Word He Ever Wrote 


Now, in one single volume is the world’s marvelous knowledge of language and 
supreme literature—very word Shakespeare psychology will make you a better 
































ever wrote. In all human history only this thinker and talker, a more fluent writer. 

ONE man has seen so deep into the hearts of 

all—only he has held the keys to unlock every Let us send you this book at OUR RISK. 

human emotion, every strength, every weak- Discover the unsuspected pleasure of a Shake- 

ness. ... No wonder that today he is more speare your schoolday type of reading may 

alive, universally and immortally, than he was never have revealed. Be fascinated by sensu- 1312 
300 years ago! ous Cleopatra. Shudder at murderous Macbeth. 


Realize anew that Shakespeare ALONE is Chuckle at Falstaff. Thrill with lovesic: PAGES 
the cornerstone of the well-read man’s or Romeo. Stand aghast at the treachery of Iago. 
woman’s culture. He teaches you history by Be enchanted with the beautiful Sonnets and 
making it so thrilling that you are held in the wild passion of “The Rape of Lucrece” 
breathless suspense page after page. His and “Venus and Adonis.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail coupon today, without money. When To know English better—to read any 
book is handed to you, deposit with postman book more appreciatively—to speak and 


only 98c, plus few cents postage. Read and write more colorfully, effectively—you 
examine this handsome 1312-page volume— must know Shakespeare! Send cou- 
printed in large, easy-reading type on thin but pon, without money,now! 

opaque paper, beautifully bound in morocco- Walter J. Black, 

grained cloth. Inc., Dept. 169, 

Then, after 7 days’ examination if you feel 2 Park Ave., 


you can part with this volume—simply send it New York, 
back and your 98c will be refunded at once. oe, 2 
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The Comedy of , The Winter’s 
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All's We I! That Windsor 
Ends Well King Lear ae oa 
A Midst ummer Pericles, Prince | 
Night’sDream of Tyre 
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You may send me on approval your one-volume 
edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works. When 
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AN IMPORTANT POINT 
OF INTEREST 


SITORS will find Boston’s his- 
torical landmarks very absorbing 
indeed, but, for obvious reasons. 
the hotel they choose for their stay 
will be an even more important 
point of interest to them. 
The Bellevue’s excellent location on 
aristocratic Beacon Hill, opposite 
the State House and Common; its 
home-likeatmosphere of quiet charm 
and dignity; its real New England 
food; and its moderate rates ($2 
Single, $3 Double), make it the idea! 
headquarters for businesstravelerand 
summer tourist alike. 
Glenwood J. 
Sherrard, 
Managing 
Director 








LETTERS 





TUMMIES: The Baltimore beer drinkers 
and the Parisian quaffers are very slow com- 
pared to the Niagara Falls boys. We main- 
tain that here in the Falls we hold the rec- 
ords for both sprint and long-distance drink- 
ing. For example, J. Justin Riorden, local 
political writer, before an official group of wit- 
nesses,- including Chamber of Commerce, 
City, County and other news men, drank 56 
level ounces of beer in nine and three-fifths 
seconds by a stopwatch. This was after prac- 
ticing on 22-ounce schooners for the hour 
previous. 

So bring on your boys with the big tum- 
mies. 

Frank O. SEED 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SHIFT: We have changed our residential 
address... 

My wife will not allow me to forget that 
you have not as yet been appraised of this 
shift. For my own peace of mind, please see 
what you can do about changing our address 
stencil. News-WEEK is the only general mag- 
azine she has any truck with, and, to hear her 
talk, one would think she invented it. So, in 
the name of humanity, look into this matter 
at once and oblige. 

RanpoLtpn T. KuHn 

Randolph T. Kuhn Advertising Agency 

Portland, Ore. 


ANSWER: In reading last week’s news of 
your paper (Aug. 24) I found the enclosed 
problem therein; as I had several of my 
friends try to solve same, but none of us 
could, therefore will you kindly let me know 
if possible by return mail the answer thereto. 


i HENRY STEINER 
New York City 


Editorial Note: Each of the prolific Keylons 
had nine children by a first marriage; to- 
gether they produced two more. Therefore, 
as the problem states, each is the parent of 
oe children but there are only twenty in 
all. 


CONFESSION: Allow me to indicate a par- 
ticularly objectionable article under the head- 
ing Religion (Aug. 31 issue) which concerns 
itself with Confession in the Catholic Church. 


Some of the things you state are not correct. 
Easter Communion is of obligation, not Eas- 
ter confession. One is obliged to go to con- 
fession once during the year, if he be in 
serious sin. This need not necessarily be at 
Eastertime. If one is free of serious sin, he 
might go years without being bound to go to 
confession, The statements concerning scru- 
pulous Catholics and Jesuit or Franciscan 
confessors are really rich. I am sure you do 
not want me to take them seriously. 


The statements which are true form the 
real basis of my criticism. Reserved sins, 
penalties for abuses, etc., are generally 
known to Catholics. They are known, how- 
ever, in relation to the whole theory and 
practice of confession. In a_ thumb-nail 
sketch, you take the pains to mention laws 
which cover unusual and extraordinary oc- 
currences. Why? 


If a visitor described his visit to America 
with special emphasis on the statutory laws, 
prisons, insane asylums and the existence of 
social diseases, we Americans would boil up 
slightly. In a half page treatment your writer 
has placed a Sacred Institution of the Cath- 
olic Church in a very poor perspective for the 
average non-Catholic. 

There are over 20,000,000 Catholics in this 
country and naturally there will be news 
about them. Let it, however, be correct news 
in fair perspective. If it concern doctrine or 
practice, why not have it checked by a pru- 
dent priest or an intelligent layman? 


* : CuarLes E. BERMINGHAM 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s Rectory 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: NEws-WEEK does not clas- 
sify readers as Catholics and non-Catholics. 
Consequently, its article upon Confession was 
not designed to instruct non-communicants, 
nor was it intended to give comfort to bigoted 
anti-Catholics. In its Aug, 31 issue News- 
WEEK reported an unusual case in Germany 
bearing on the confessional and as a logical 
consequence presented other unusual features. 


Father Bermingham is correct in saying 
that Easter Communion and not confession 
is obligatory. Technically he is correct in 
holding that one free from serious sin might 
remain away from confession for years. But 
the Church, according to the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia Dictionary, urges that even those 
“in a state of grace” should confess and “re- 
ceive therefrom an increase of sanctifying 
grace.’ No one familiar with News-WeEExk’s 
policy of impartiality can assume it makes 
deliberate misstatements; material for its 
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Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (J), and send me a bill. 
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Confession article was supplied by a Catholic 
. twenty years’ standing. 


priest oO! 


I think it would be very interest- 


GUESTS: | thin 
-» and illuminating to your readers, should 
eH lich the expenses of the government 


+ pu 


vei onine trip, and the names of those sail- 


r 


covernmental expenses mounting 
ther seems like rubbing it in for the 
s to be obliged to pay for an unnec- 
of pleasure for Representatives 


nd the wives, 





GERTRUDE R. Fay 
Mia Beach, Fla. 


Editorial Note: American taxpayers need 
, nay for the trans-Pacific jaunt because 
ited tourists will sail as guests of 
‘opine Government. A complete list 

about 50—will not appear for sev- 
‘ral weeks. When it does it will include the 
, Vice President Garner, Speaker of 
the House Byrns, and Senators Joseph T. 
) Bennett Champ Clark, and Gerald 


\RITHMETIC: I recently heard the fol- 


ry at a dinner party. Incredible as 


law c 
nape seem, the incredibility of the New 
Deal gives it, to say the least, a suspicion of 
uthenticity. I should much appreciate any 
corroborative data you may be able to dis- 
wer and divulge. 

Herewith the story: 

The President asked, in a Cabinet meet- 


ing. the Secretary of the Treasury how much 
money they had to allot for relief projects. 


“Twenty-eight billion dollars,” replied the 
[Treasury's Secretary. 

“Good,” the President reputedly said. 

That gives us enough money for 13 seven- 
billion-dollar projects.” 

“Sounds all right to me,” said the Secre- 
tary, “but how did you arrive at that con- 
cl sion 

“Simple.” retorted the President. “Divide 
seven into 28. Seven into two won't go. 
Seven into eight goes once. Seven from 28 
leaves 21. Seven into 21 goes three times. 
Thus: 

7)28(13 
-7 
21 
21 


“Hence we have 13 seven-billion-dollar 
“Td just like to check that by multiplying 
it out. said the Treasury Secretary. “Let's 
see.’ “Seven times three are 21. Seven one’s 
are seven, Twenty-one and seven are 28. 


At this point the Agriculture Secretary ad- 
itted he hadn’t got so far as multiplication 
on in his school days, and for his 
part he would like to check it by simple ad- 
ition, So he set down seven 13’s thus: 


RD WD We WD WD WD 


28 
= ; up all the one’s and then all the 
irees the Agriculture Secretary found con- 
that they had enough money for 
billion dollar projects out of 28 
lollars, 
' so the Cabinet agreed unanimously to 
! with the thirteen projects. 
yeaa Hucu Tuom 
‘ew York City 


. Editorial Note: Like most good stories, this 
lever happened. 
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Learn about 
bargains from her 


SHE GOT THIS FREE — When she 
buys her favorite gum she receives free 
—a pretty mouth ... a clean, healthy, 
refreshed mouth. For the special firm 
consistency of Dentyne exercises the 
mouth in a healthy, natural way. This 
helps keep the mouth and teeth clean. 
It prevents the cheek and chin muscles 
from going flabby. Many doctors and 
dentists recommend this health habit. 





























WHEN SHE BOUGHT THIS ~—AIl 
of this mouth aid she received with 
Dentyne — the gum she likes best. She 
adores its flavor — it is so full-bodied 
and spicy, and she loves its chewiness. 
All of her friends say the same thing — 
Dentyne is certainly their favorite chew- 
ing gum. Why not adopt Dentyne for 
your favorite gum? Identify it by the 
handy, flat purse shape —an exclusive 
feature with Dentyne for many years. 


| DENTYNE 


KEEPS TEETH WHITE‘ MOUTH HEALTHY 
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TIME TURNS A TRICK 


One of the great developments of this inventive age 










































































is the Mimeotype stencil. It has brought Mimeo- 























graphing to a high state of efficiency. It has rounded- 














out and completed the process. In the last half-century 

we have made many kinds of stencils, all of which we 
have originated. But this one tops them all. It will do 
things that no other stencil has ever done. It has made 


possible the illustrating of Mimeographed sheets. Quickly, 





easily, privately, it duplicates forms, maps, illustrated let- 
































ters, bulletins, house organs with pictures and charts, almost 


























any kind of message used to promote business and education. 

















The cellulose-ester stencil! Beautiful work at lowest possible 
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cost. For latest particulars write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
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or see your classified telephone directory for the local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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HUEY LON G: Flying Bullets in Baton Rouge End Rough and 
Tumble Life of the Dictator of the Delta and His Assassin 


At Tulane University, Carl Austin 
Weiss Jr. took his trumpet and his 
pooks seriously. He played in the col- 
lege band. His scholarship ranked high. 
Tulane’s 1927 class yearbook prophe- 
sied: “With knowledge aplenty and 
friends galore, he is bound to go out and 
make the world take notice.” 

Then Weiss packed a Tulane medical 
degree into his trunk and went abroad. 
Postgraduate classmates at Vienna and 
fellow internes at the American Hospi- 
tal in Paris—and later at Bellevue in 
New York—knew him as “a quiet, seri- 
ous chap, a brilliant student.” Beyond 
this, the world took little “notice.” 

Three years ago, the young physician 
put out his shingle in Baton Rouge, La. 
By December, 1933, he had acquired a 
wife and a fine medical reputation. But 
he also acquired a passionate hatred— 
Huey P. Long. 

Weiss believed in democratic govern- 
ment. “Right with him was right,” his 
mother said. To her son the Kingfish’s 
regime in Louisiana meant ruthless 
dictatorship—the end of political free- 
dom. Secretly he brooded. But he took 
little part in anti-Long activities—until 
this week. 

Next year Weiss’s father-in-law, 
Judge B. H. Pavy—a bitterly anti-Long 
man—would come up for reelection in 
Opelousas, La. The Dictator of the 
Delta prepared his steamroller. Bill No. 
1 before a special session of Long’s 
docile legislature last week thrust di- 
rectly at the Judge’s electoral strength. 
By blunt gerrymandering, the Kingfish 
intended to detach Pavy’s strongest dis- 
tricts and substitute adjoining areas 
crammed with Long voters. 

Sunday Carl Austin Weiss Jr. stuffed 
a .32 caliber automatic into his pocket. 


Ptors: Ever since his rise to power, 

Huey Long felt jittery—for good rea- 
son. Wholeheartedly many Louisianans 
hated his blustering “I’m the Kaiser in 
this State.” 
_ Plots. Threats. Plots. In secret and 
in public. Last January anti-Long 
Square Dealers seized the East Baton 
Rouge Courthouse in armed protest. 
National Guardsmen chased them out, 
but for weeks martial law gripped the 
State capital. 

Aug. 9 in Washington Huey Long an- 
nounced to his fellow Senators a new 
Mi ag against his life. From what 

© swore to be a dictograph recording 
of the plotters’ conversation July 21 in 
the Hotel de Soto at New Orleans, he 


INTERNATIONAL 


Huey Pierce Long 


read lurid excerpts: “I would draw in 
a lottery to go out and kill Long. It 
would take only one man, one gun, and 
one bullet.” 

Senators scoffed. But the Kingfish 
kept his trigger-quick bodyguards close. 
Wherever he went, his little army fol- 
lowed. 

Last week, worn from a filibuster of 
the Administration’s $102,000,000 De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill, Louisiana’s 
Kaiser descended on his capital. Fresh 
trouble. Mysteriously from the Iberia 
parish Sheriff’s office, several machine- 
guns and hand-grenades disappeared. 
Long bodyguards tightened their gun 
belts. 

Sunday morning the Senator met with 
the State House of Representatives’ 
Ways and Means Committee. Swiftly 
he jammed through more than 30 bills 
—including a measure to prohibit non- 
registration of firearms. The legisla- 
tion also included the Pavy gerryman- 
der. 


INTERLUDE: Carl Weiss spent Sunday 
afternoon at-a camp on the banks of 


the Amite River. He and his wife, 
Yvonne, splashed about, while his pa- 
rents and 3-month-old son looked on. 
At 7 P.M. he “went to see a patient.” 

The same afternoon, Senator Long 
and the Legislators rested from their 
toil. At 8:30 P.M. they would go into 
Special Session. In the Dictator’s $40,- 
000 New Orleans mansion Mrs. Long 
pondered her husband’s success. Be- 
fore leaving for Baton Rouge, he had 
confided: “I may not come back, but 
T'll die fighting.” 

At the Capitol guards took unusual 
precautions. In the $5,000,000 State 
Building they barred all but members 
from the House floor. Tense crowds 
packed the galleries. 

Long arrived late, a showman al- 
ways. He posed for photographers— 
even clowned a bit for spectators. 

Outside, in the Statehouse corridor, 
Carl Weiss stood behind a marble pil- 
lar. Two people heard him mutter: “It 
won’t be long now.” 


Bioop: At 9:30 P.M., Huey Long 
walked into the hall. Behind him 
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Murphy Roden, Louisiana trooper, and 
a half-dozen other bodyguards fell into 
step. Long walked slowly toward Gov. 
O.K. Allen’s office. 

From behind the pillar stepped a man 
in a white linen suit. Almost at the 
same instant Senator Long threw up an 
arm wildly. An explosion. The Senator 
staggered. Roden sprang on Weiss. 
They grappled. A second explosion. 
Roden wrenched himself free. Blood 
streamed from his left hand. Crack! 
He fired at Weiss. The man in white 
shuddered, stiffened, then fell on his 
face. 

Tac-tac-tac-tac!!! Other guards fired. 
The body on the floor quivered, then lay 
still. 

Long staggered down a stairway into 
the arms of James O’Connor, Public 
Service Commissioner: “Jimmy, my 
boy, I’m _ shot.” O’Connor gasped: 
“You’re joking...” Then he saw the 
blood oozing from the Senator’s mouth. 

In an automobile speeding to Our 
Lady of the Lake Hospital a quarter- 
mile away, Long mumbled: “I wonder 
why he shot me?” 

The smell of ether... 

. Scalpels. Just before Long went to 
the operating table he gave orders: 
Phone my wife in New Orleans. Tell 
her I'll recover. Tell her not to drive 
too fast coming to the hospital. 

Doctors found the bullet had passed 
right through Long’s abdomen, pierc- 
ing the upper colon in two places. To 
replace the blood he lost, more than 100 
offered their own. Finally, physicians 
selected Lt. Gov. James A. Noe, Long’s 
old friend. Into the Dictator’s body 
flowed a pint of fresh blood. Shortly 
after midnight came an official bulletin: 
“The condition of Senator Long is fully 
satisfactory. It will be 72 to 90 hours 
before further developments can be ex- 
pected.” 


TRANSFUSION: Just after midnight 
Mrs. Long arrived. By her husband’s 
bed she sat, without words or tears. 

Outside, the Dictator’s henchmen 
formed in little groups .. . weighed the 
doctors’ meager bulletins . . . worried 
about the future. If the Kingfish died 

. what would happen to them? 

In the capital’s streets excitement 
grew. No one thought of going to bed. 
National Guardsmen armed with rifles 
and tear-gas bombs charged chatter- 
ing groups and sent them scurrying. 

From a lagoon of blood in the State- 
house corridor police carried Carl 
Weiss’s body, punctured by over 50 
bullets. For hours it had lain there 
untouched. 

All Monday doctors kept working 
over Long. He got a second and a third 
blood transfusion. He slumped, rallied, 
slumped again. If peritonitis didn’t 
develop doctors gave him an even 
chance to live. 

- Troopers armed with sawed-off shot- 


guns kept the crowds away from the © 


hospital, as well as from the State- 
house. ' 


A subdued, leaderless House of Rep- © 
resentatives worked loyally. It passed, ° 
among others, the bill gerrymandering “ 


Judge -Pavy’s job-away. 
Tuesday, Huey Pierce Long died. 


rubber gloves. 
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ETHIOP IA: League, an Orphan of the Storm, 


Seeks a Guiding Hand; Pope Sees Rainbow of Peace 


From the Cvornavin station to the 
Hotel National a truck brought eight 
packing cases. They had come from 
Italy. American correspondents noted 
their markings—‘Bologna.” 

That afternoon in the fusty old ex- 
hostelry used since 1920 by the League 
of Nations, Baron Pompeo Aloisi (pro- 
nounced Allo-easy) revealed what the 
boxes contained. To the League’s Coun- 
cil he presented documents and photo- 
graphs assembled during the last six 
months. At Bologna, site of one of 
Europe’s oldest and most renowned uni- 
versities, Fascist experts had painstak- 
ingly built up a legal case against 
Ethiopia. 

The Duce’s proconsul—like a bemon- 
ocled scipio africanus in double-breasted 
worsteds—painted Ethiopia as a bar- 
barous nation unfit to be a League mem- 
ber. He charged “emasculation not only 
of adults but of boys and babies cap- 
tured during raids . . . commerce in 
eunuchs . . . cruelest tortures .. . vic- 
tims wrapped in muslin, dipped in wax 
and honey” and allowed slowly to burn 
... “survival of ... cannibalism for 
magical purposes and bleeding babies 
for ritualistic functions .. .” 

After that, the Baron left the hall. 
Previously he had announced he would 
not remain to treat with the Ethiopian 
delegate on equal terms. To journalists 
outside the hotel he said: “It’s now up 
to the powers. Will they expel Ethiopia 
or Italy?” Italy would not quit the 
League then? No. But the world must 
understand that “Italy is in grave dan- 
ger.” The reporters gurgled and Aloisi 
scowled. 

It was a hot bright day and the news- 
paper men joined gossiping diplomats, 
under - secretaries, interpreters and 
hangers-on at the League of Nations 
bar in the Salle de Conversation. Here 
the official quartermaster, Carlo Bel- 
tramo, offered them his pet invention, 


Anthony Eden (Right): ‘World Opinion Is Watching Us’ 


the Negus Cocktail: juice of one orange 
and half a lemon, a spoonful of sugar, a 
dash of bitters and the rest fizz-water. 
It couldn’t harm a fly. Like most bg; 
Americain dignitaries on the Continent. 
Carlo comes from Italy. 


“INSULT”: Every nation has a wor 
for it, said Gaston Jeze. The French 
university professor acting as lawyer 
for the King of Kings couldn’t address 
Aloisi because he wasn’t there. But Jeze 
pointed a feinting-and-lunging finger at 
Guido Rocco, Italian Foreign Office 
chief for League Affairs sitting in the 
Council for the Baron. 

Not in all his 45-odd years had Sig. 
nor Rocco heard such a flow of Voltar- 
ian vitriol. Haile’s diplomatic mercen- 
ary used the French word for it: “In 
France one says ‘qui veut noyer son 


KEYSTONE 
Pierre Laval: Everyone Knew He 
Alone Could Save the League 


KEYSTONE 
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Premier Benito Mussolini: 
Burned Bridges Behind Him 


chien Vaccuse de la rage’—if a man 
wants to drown his dog he accuses it of 
hydrophobia. The Italian Government, 
having resolved to conquer .. . begins by 
declaring that Ethiopia has gone mad.” 


Signor Rocco who had been looking 
superior, turned red. He squirmed as 
M. Jeze continued: Mussolini talked 
high because he knew Ethiopia was 
defenseless. He invoked civilization as 
his pretext; but simultaneously he pre- 
pared a brutal, relentless invasion! 


Signor Rocco rose. He could not 
remain to hear his country insulted. 
Consequently he did not hear Comrade 
Maxim Litvinoff’s unexpected remarks. 
For days the pudgy little Soviet Foreign 
Affairs Commissar had been wander- 
ing about Geneva making cryptic 
statements in a Bronx lingo that 
caused British correspondents to turn 
despairingly for help to their American 
colleagues. But this was the first in- 
dication that Russia would take a fling 
In the League’s defense: “The League 
*+. Should stand firm ... there cannot 


be ... military operations except in 
self-defense .. .” 

In his argument Comrade Litvinoff 
completely ignored the doings of some 
40 Greek freighters now plying between 
the Black and Red Seas. To the Italian 
forces at Massawa these ships carry 
wheat, tar, coal, and oil—C.O.D. The 
Soviet State monopoly demands cash. 


SuPerR-CounciL: Pierre Laval lit an 
Old Gold. He had been smoking in- 
cessantly and had to give up his 
country’s raucous Gitanes, meaning 
Zypsies—a good name for them. Every- 
one now knew that he and no one else 
could save the League from a fatal 
paralytic stroke. 

Anthony Eden had opened the ses- 
sion with: “World opinion is watching 
us ... collapse of the League would 
be a world calamity.” For once a 
diplomatic platitude rang true. 

The Boy Statesman standing between 
the British Lion’s forepaws said, in 
effect: The League Shall Live. Mus- 
solini said: We march, if necessary, 
against the League. In the Mediter- 
ranean, British and Italian warships 
steamed within each other’s sight; with 
the tarpaulins off their gun-turrets. 


If France threw her weight with 
England to curb Italy, Germany might 
seize the chance to invade Austria—a 
poleaxe blow to France’s authority in 
Middle Europe. But if Paris recog- 
nized Italy’s full claims, France would 
be sacrificing the League—with whose 
help for 15 years Paris had laid its 
collective security net inch by inch. 


Laval, son of an Auvernian horse- 
trader, decided the time had come for 
him to do some bluffing, too. To his 
rooms in the lakeside Hotel des Bergues 
he called the council in secret meeting. 
He reminded Aloisi that France and 
Britain a fortnight earlier in Paris had 
virtually offered to hand over Ethiopia 
if the Duce refrained from shooting off 
pistols. Mussolini had refused. This 
put all Europe in danger. Italy had 
better come to some sort of terms now 
or take the consequences,» 

Electrical silence: Then Aloisi spoke 


we > 
“-% 


to Laval: “Well, your disarmament ex- 
pert is named Massigli and your press 
spokesman, Padovani. Why don’t you 
call yourself Lavalino and we'll annex 
you peacefully.” 

Maybe the two Frenthmen named, 
Foreign Office attaches, didn’t think this 
funny. But everyone else did. Soon 
afterward in the lobby Laval’s con- 
gentially impish smile twinkled with 
full voltage. He told newspaper men 
Italy agreed to let the Council appoint 
a five-man committee “to seek a peace- 
ful solution.” 

At the same time France would let 
Italy abstain from voting on the choice 
of appointees. This obviously left the 
Duce free to ignore Geneva as much as 
ever. As soon as the karampt stopped 
—end of this rainy season last week 
was still just around the corner—he 
would send his troops across the African 
wastes. Then the League would strive 
to bring about peace instead of merely 
trying to prevent war. 


Mivestones: The League thanked 
Laval for taking the congestion out of 
her lungs and proceeded with routine 
housework. Yet some of the observers 
doubted if she would ever be the same 
again. Conceived in pain, born in pain, 
she had lived in sorrow and sin. Still, 
like many a confused woman, she had 
done her share of good. 

In 1919 Woodrow Wilson waged the 
fierce fight that eventually hurried his 
death. Into being he brought the 
League, a sort of World Mama keeping 
order among millions of brats squab- 
bling in more than 3,000 languages. 
With the greatest difficulty he over- 
came French opposition. But he couldn’t 
win over the United States Senate. As 
a result, for the past 15 years France 
has been free to play guardian to the 
orphaned League. 

First came Vilna. In 1920 the Poles 
invaded the Lithuanians’ medieval capi- 
tal. The little Baltic nation appealed 
to the League. But France had cre- 
ated the Polish State as a buffer against 
Red Russia and an ally against the 
Eternal Enemy, Germany. Poland still 
has Vilna. 

Three years later the Germans failed 
to deliver some 140,000 telegraph posts 
to the Victors of the Marne. French 
poilus marched into the Ruhr. Ger- 
many wasn’t yet a League member— 
she had no rights whatever; but she 
appealed to Geneva’s “humanity.” In 
vain. The French “Here I am and here 
I stay” prevailed until Paris discovered 
it couldn’t get any more reparations out 
of the Rhineland than Germany would 
offer. 

The same year one of Mussolini’s 
warships shelled Corfu, killed sixteen 
orphans and landed troops. Greek 
bandits had killed an Italian official. 
Greece appealed to the League. France, 
then squabbling with England over the 
Ruhr invasion, sided with Italy on the 
Adriatic grab. Result: To keep her 
island, Greece paid Italy 50,000,000 lire 
and apologized. 

Three years ago Bolivian and Para- 
guayan outposts did some serious snip- 
ing over the Chaco territory. The 
League sent a commission. But the 
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Emperor Haile Selassie, Lion of Judah: Secretary Hull Parried His Coup 


signatory nations saw no reason to 
slow up their plans for the next world 
war by stepping in between two distant, 
obscure countries. One hundred thou- 
sand men died in a jungle conflict that 
halted only two months ago. 

In 1931 Japan invaded Manchuria. 
Two years later the League approved 
Lord Lytton’s report accusing the 
Mikado’s warlords of assault and bat- 
tery. Japan merely quit Geneva. So 
did Germany the same year. She had 
joined in 1926, following the Locarno 
pacts. Until Hitler brazenly demanded 
“equality—in armament or disarma- 
ment” Locarno had stood as the great- 
est tribute to League-inspired diplo- 
macy. 

The League could boast of other vic- 
tories, too. It settled numerous border 
disputes. One day in 1925, Greeks and 
Bulgarians prepared to clash. With the 
battle two-and-one-half hours off, the 
League got the two countries to terms. 
In 1934 it averted war between Colom- 
bia and Peru over Leticia. 


Less known but just as important are 


the League’s social service achieve- 
ments. The United States adheres to 
its International Labor Office—a sort of 
world NRA. League committees still 
find homes and work for hundreds of 
thousands of refugees from the Bolshe- 
vist revolution, the Balkans, and Ger- 
many. 


Last week officials turned to one of 
their most successful tasks—cutting 
down world opium production and fight- 
ing narcotics bootleggers. Production 
remains in excess of legitimate needs, 
but every year fewer poppies bloom in 
south Europe, the Near East, and China. 


Sap SAGA: Far from Geneva’s sun- 
shine, in drizzly Addis Ababa, the King 
of Kings glowered. A fortnight ago he 
had released a golden geyser he thought 
would protect him better than the 
karampt against invasion. Haile Selassie 
had virtually donated half his kingdom 
to Standard Oil through a British pro- 
moter, Francis W. Rickett, apparently 
hoping thus to win over the sympathies, 
if not actually the Marines, of the two 


KEYSTONE 


Walwal Mediators: Drs. Potter and Delapradelle, Mr. Aldrovandi, Mr. Montagna 


Anglo-Saxon countries. But first Brit- 
ain, then the United States, shattered 
Selassie’s ambitions. 

To his palace the Lion of Judah sum- 
moned Cornelius Van H. Engert, Amer- 
ican Charge D’Affaires. The United 
States had no right to interfere with 
Ethiopia’s sovereignty. The Little Em- 
peror’s black sheep-eyes snapped. He 
wasn’t angry—just hurt. 

Americans, however, rejoiced. 
retary of State Hull had written End t 
a story that might be called the Sad 
Saga of Standard. Here’s how it looked 
in perspective: 

Italians and Ethiopians clashed at Wal- 


Sec- 


Dec. 5 
wal. 

Jan. 3—Haile Selassie appealed to the Lea 

Jan. (Later)—Unknown Standard-Vacuu: 
sary began secret negotiations with Hail. 

Aug. 14—African Development & Exploratior 
Corp. incorporated at Wilmington, De 

Aug. 30—Haile announced 75-year conces 
African D. & E. He gave the papers to 
William Rickett, British “Lawrence « 
nance.” 

Aug. 31—John A. Brown, Socony-Vacu 
ident-chairman: ‘The African D. & 
affiliated with Standard Oil.” W. 

S. O. of N. J. chairman: “T 

is not a Standard Oil subsidiary.” 

das, Standard-Vacuum vice p ont 
have heard nothing . . . to that effect... 
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Litvinoff’s Remarks Were Unexpe cted 
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Sept Dundas and George S. Walden, Stand- 
ard-Vacuum chairman, called at the State De- 
partment. A few hours later Secretary Hull 
called in the press: Standard-Vacuum had 
backed Rickett 100 per cent. 

1cuum had seen its duty to its country and 

e it—to Haile Selassie it would hand the 

ession back with thanks. Walden remarked: 

s badly handled . . . from a publicity 
standpoint.” 

It was, for Mr. Rickett. Last week 
he reached Cairo on his way back to 
England. Reporters put embarrassing 
queries—to which he blurted: “Never 
mind questions about America. What 
was the result of the last cricket test 
match ?” 

In his cherished London, no one 
thought of him. At the Nile Club ban- 
queting Britons listened to a 9-year- 
old boy. Atop a table, John Martin, son 
of Ethiopian Minister Warqneh Martin, 
doubled his chocolate fist: “I am told 
that a naughty Italian wants to kill my 
people ... dear ladies and gentlemen, 
please stop this man... but if you 
won't, please give us guns...” 


However, Stand- 


Bonrires: Despite the lack of guns 
Haile Selassie wired Tecle Bedjirond 


coma WORLD 
Tecle Hawariate: Ethiopia’s League 
Delegate Rejected All Proposals 


Hawariate, his chief Geneva delegate, 
to reject the Powers’ expected propos- 
als. This after his advisers warned him 
against traps in the League’s “peace 
plans.” Foremost among them stood 
Everett Andrews Colson, long-necked 
former civil servant from Maine. For 
five years he has nursed Ethiopia’s fi- 
nances at $9,000 a year. 

The Emperor prepared personally to 
lead his warriors into battle. Ras 
Seyoum, one of his ablest vassals, 
awaited him in the Tigre country in the 
North. Among the wild slopes of ex- 
tinct volcanoes 200,000 tribesmen ate 
raw meat and looked for a ruddy glare 
in the night sky. For 150 miles in from 
the Eritrean border the Ras established 
a series of bonfire heaps. As soon as 
the enemy advances, flames will flash 
the news from hill to hill. 

Italian activities in the sorching port 
of Massawa indicated the offensive 
might come soon. New troops arrived 
every day. In the harbor lay the world’s 
first air-conditioned floating hospital, 
the Royal Ship California. From the 


INTERNATIONAL 
The Empress of Ethiopia, 
Symbol of African Amazons 


docks 30,000 trucks—5,000 of them 
Fords and Chevrolets—carried men and 
material into the interior. 

From Ethiopia Mussolini recalled all 
his consuls but two—the ones at Harrar, 
second largest city, and Adowa. 


Rainpow: Pius XI said Mass in St. 
Paul’s. Not for 175 years had a Pontiff 
officiated in a basilica outside the Vati- 
can or Rome’s corporate limits. Now 
from his throne near the high altar he 
surveyed a spectacle unique in Christen- 
dom—80 mighty pillars rising in four 
rows to the flat Grecian-temple ceiling 
75 feet above. On almost an acre of 
glistening, pew-less marble stood 15,000 
war veterans. 

Pius blessed them: “‘We are the Vicar 
of Christ, King of Peace ... we pray 
for peace and justice Without 
justice there is sin, and sin renders a 
people miserable ... According to the 
latest information we have received we 
think we can see against the black 
horizon the light of a rainbow ... we 
hope ... the herald of peace.” 
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NEW DEAL: President Sees Its Aims Realized 


And Promises Nation’s Business a Breathing Spell 


With five words President Roosevelt 
last week boosted the value of all shares 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
by $1,000,000,000. 


“The ‘breathing spell’ is here!” 


PrRoLtocuE: A month ago a short 
man in a black and white suit, black 
and white checked shirt, and with black 
and white cravat and pocket handker- 
chief, pulled a chair up to a famous 
desk. A servant wafted in two trays. 
Roy Wilson Howard, president and 
chairman of the Scripps-Howard news- 
paper chain, sat down to a quick lunch- 
eon with Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Reporters later asked Howard what 
went on. No news. 


Then one night last week at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Stephen T. Early, Pres- 
idential secretary, walked into the old 
Nelson House, temporary Administra- 
tion press headquarters. 


Newspaper men looked up from their 
bridge game—something big. Early 
handed out mimeographed sheets. Re- 
porters read slowly, then excitedly. 
Next day’s afternoon papers broke the 
news to the country: Franklin Roose- 
velt and Roy Howard had exchanged 
letters. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Howard dated his 
letter to Mr. Roosevelt Aug. 26. Crit- 
icism of the New Deal, the publisher 
reminded the President, once “emana- 
ted from financial racketeers, public ex- 
ploiters, and sinister forces spawned by 
special privilege.” But today honest 
business men who had supported the 
Administration had become both hostile 
and thoroughly frightened. 


These men, Howard continued, 
charged the President had sponsored a 


tax law for “revenge rather than rev- 
enue—revenge on business.”’ Also, they 
yearned for a quiet period, free from 
unexpected lawmaking, in which to 
push ahead to recovery. 


Howard exhorted: “Smoke out the 
sinister forces seeking to delude the 
public into believing that an orderly 
modernization of a system we want to 
preserve is revolution in disguise.” 


The President replied: 
“My Dear Mr. Howard: 


“I note what you say of the hostility 
emanating from ‘financial racketeers, 
public exploiters, and sinister forces.’ 
Such criticism is an honor to bear... 


“The depression was the culmination 
of unhealthy, however innocent, ar- 
rangements in agriculture, in business, 
andin finance. Our legislation was reme- 
dial . . . in conformity with the basic 
economic purposes .. . set forth three 
years ago... 


“It was necessary to seek a wise bal- 
ance in American economic life, to re- 
store our banking system to public con- 
fidence . . . to give labor freedom to or- 
ganize ... to safeguard and develop our 
national resources, to set up protection 
against ... old age and unemployment, 
to relieve destitution and suffering, and 
to relieve investors and customers from 
the burden of unnecessary corporate 
machinery. 


“I do not believe that any responsible 
political party in the country will dare 
to go before the public in opposition to 
any of these major objectives. 

“The tax program of which you speak 
is based upon a broad and just social 
and economic purpose ... This law af- 
fects only those individual people who 


President Roosevelt’s Letter to Roy Howard 


Promised Business 


a Breathing Spell 


have incomes over $50,600 a year ang 
individual estates of decedents who 
have over $40,000... 


“Moreover, the act changes the rate 
of tax on net (corporation) earnings 
from a flat 13% per cent to a differentia) 
ranging from 121% per cent to 15 per 
cent. No reasonable person thinks that 
this is going to destroy competent corpo. 
rations or impair business as a whole. 


“Taxes on 95 per cent of our corpo- 
rations are actually reduced by the new 
— 


“This Administration found the cop- 
dition of the country such as to require 
drastic and far-reaching action 
This basic program, however, has now 
reached substantial completion and the 
‘breathing spell’ of which you speak igs 
here—very decidedly so. 

“It is a source of great satisfaction 
that at this moment conditions are such 
as to offer further . . . widespread re- 
covery... 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 


SpurT: Roy Howard, who used to 
complain that the President paid too 
much attention to the radio and not 
enough to newspapers, sailed from San 
Francisco for a round-the-world jaunt. 
Rival publishers fumed with jealousy at 
his scoop. Some debated whether to 
play the story up or down. Finally, they 
headlined it, but gave Howard the least 
possible notice. 


Wall Street went bullish. Stock tick- 
ers in brokerage houses registered a 
turnover of 2,155,000 shares, largest 
day’s trading since Aug. 1. Steel and 
motor stocks hit the highest prices 
since Britain dropped off the gold stand- 
ard in 1932. Fifty representative stock 
issues rose 1.03 points to the best level 
since September, 1931. 

President Roosevelt knew that cold 
figures backed up his assertion of ad- 
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yanced recovery. In June, 1933, nation- 
ql bank deposits totaled $37,998,000,- 
900; on July 1, 1935, some $47,000,- 
900,000. Freight carloadings last week 
reached 679,861, more than any week 
since Nov. 12, 1931. 


In March, 1933, the jobless stood at 
16,814,000. Statistics for this July, the 
latest available, showed a drop of al- 
most 4,000,000. 


Roosevelt partisans pointed to still 
another favorable augury. Five part- 
ners of J. P. Morgan & Co. and Drexel 
& Company resigned to organize a new 
security-selling firm (see page 31). 


Pouitics: The most divergent po- 
litical opinions agreed on three counts: 

That despite their informal, casual 
tone, the letters seemed not spontane- 
ous, but thoughtfully planned in ad- 
vance. 

That from the point of political strat- 
egy, the President had made the right 
move. 

That evidently the New Deal had 
passed a historic milestone—the storm 
and fury of rapid legislative accom- 
plishment had abated; the nation could 
settle down to the task of pulling out 
of the depression with a free mind. 
President Roosevelt had won his major 
objectives; now he need only consoli- 
date his position. The alleged tug-of- 
war between reform and recovery had 
ceased. 


Republicans saw without aid of 
soothsayers that Mr. Roosevelt had 
fired his first big shot in the 1936 cam- 
paign. Quickly they fired back. 


Col. Frank Knox, Chicago publisher 
and GOP Presidential aspirant: “Just 
another promise . .. This will be im- 
portant if it can be relied upon ...I 
do not think business will again be 
willing to play ‘Little Red Riding 
Hood’ to the President’s wolf.” 

Bertrand H. Snell, Republican House 
leader: “If it had not been for the New 
Deal, recovery would now be much 
further advanced. My opinion is that 
the improvement we have had has been 
in spite of the New Deal, rather than on 
account of it.” 


The Republican National Committee: 
“The Howard-Roosevelt question-and- 
answer stunt has changed no one’s 
opinion of the Roosevelt Administration. 
More likely it was designed to afford 
Mr. Howard a freshly laundered alibi 
for keeping his newspaper chain nar- 
rowly partisan in its support of the 
President . . .” 

But Congressional Democratic war- 
riors, who had slaved through an eight- 
month session, hailed their chief’s an- 
houncement of a legislative lull. They 
hoped to get through this next year’s 
work in three months. 


« 
ROOSEVELTS: Pinch-Hitter 
Makes a Hit With Local Fans 


Rain drizzled on President Roose- 
velt’s bare head. He smiled: “My bet- 
ter half has pinch-hit for me so often it 


is only right that I should pinch-hit for 
her this once.” 


Seventy-five Hyde Park townspeople, 
seated on folding chairs in Moses 
Smith’s front yard, applauded. That 
morning Smith, tenant farmer on the 
Roosevelt estate, had persuaded his 
friend the President to speak to the 
local Women’s Democratic Club in lieu 
of Mrs. Roosevelt, who had gone to 


Chicago for Mrs. Harold L. Ickes’s 
funeral. 
The President’s expression grew 


serious. As a New Deal parable, he 
offered his audience the current White 
House renovation: “The White House 
will always remain as one of our most 
historic buildings. But every once in 
a while you have to make repairs. 
We're not changing the White House, 
but we are making it a better and a 
safer place to live in... So I also think 
we are repairing and... bettering the 
White Houses that exist in every farm 
and city and community in the United 
States.” 


Hyde Parkers applauded their neigh- 
bor again. Few, if any, realized he had 
served them a dish warmed over from 
last Summer. 


June 28, 1934, the President told radio 
listeners: “While I am away from 
Washington this Summer, a long- 
needed renovation of and addition to 
our White House office building is to be 
started ... If I were to listen to the 
arguments of some prophets of calamity 
who are talking these days... I should 





INTERNATIONAL 


Secretary Wallace: He Thinks 
Most Farmers Are for the AAA 


fear that ... the architects might 
build ...a replica of the Kremlin . 
But ... it is this combination of the 
old and the new that marks orderly, 
peaceful progress.” 


® Mr. Roosevelt passed a restful Sab- 
bath: Up for a light breakfast, then a 
trip to the village church with his 
mother and wife. 

After noonday dinner he drove off 
in his hand-operated Ford. Before re- 
turning home, Mr. Roosevelt attended 
a picnic, where he made an impromptu 
talk to members of the Town of Hyde 
Park Improvement Association. 


® Elliott Roosevelt, the President’s tall 
second son now living in Texas, last 
week lost one job and gained another. 

In July, a storm in the ranks of the 
Texas Young Democrats’ centered 
around the intrusion of the “Crown 
Prince” from the East. Phil Overton, 
red-haired States-Righter, resented 
young Roosevelt’s endorsement of Con- 
stitutional amendments designed to per- 
petuate NRA. But Overton’s demand 
that the Young Democrats oust Elliott 
from the club’s vice presidency lost by 
a 16-to-2 vote. 

Last week Elliott admitted he had re- 
signed Aug. 6, but insisted he “was not 
forced out.” He merely thought a 
native Texan should hold the job. Next 
day Gov. James V. Allred gave him 
another task—cornering WPA funds 
for improving Texas airports. 


® Mr. Roosevelt’s first week of a three 
weeks’ rest at Hyde Park seemed a 
busman’s holiday. 

He held long conferences with a half 
dozen party leaders, including Chief- 
tain-in-Chief James A. Farley. Be- 
tween times he vetoed some twenty 
small bills, scorning his pocket veto 
privilege by attaching explanatory mes- 
sages to each. Between conferring and 
vetoing, he worked over the drafts of 
speeches for his cross-country tour 
late this month. 


AAA: A New Dealer Salvages a 
Word Out of the NRA Wreck 


Last week Henry Agard Wallace re- 
turned from a Western trip and broke 
one of his fixed rules: never to discuss 
politics with reporters for quotation. 
The Secretary of Agriculture also added 
another word to such New Dealisms as 
Brain Trust, crack down, and boon- 
doggle. 


Wallace’s swing to the Pacific Coast 
and through the Texas Panhandle con- 
vinced him that the majority of farmers 
wanted the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s policies to continue. 
As he spoke of his AAA program, he 
recalled how the Supreme Court had 
wrecked the NRA in the famous Schech- 
ter Poultry case. 

“I was told that if we are Schech- 
tered, about 10 per cent of the farmers 
would favor enactment of the old Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm program, about 5 
per cent wouldn’t know what they 
would want, and the remainder would 
want to change the Constitution.” 
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DISASTER: Heroism and Tragedy 
In Florida’s ‘Mild Hurricane’ 


Early last week _ teletypewriters 
clacked noisily in Florida weather sta- 
tions. Straightway attendants scurried 
outside and hoisted two red flags with 
black centers: HURRICANE! 

Press and radio spread the news: 200 
miles east of Havana government 
meteorologists had spotted a gargan- 
tuan cylinder of howling wind headed 
straight for Florida. Traveling at the 
slow forward speed of 12 miles an hour, 
it would strike within a day. 

Weather men called it a “mild hurri- 
cane”—because it traveled a narrow 
path. But for five days Americans 
learned what it meant to be in the cen- 
ter of that path. 


® Thirty-five miles off Florida’s south- 
ern tip, the liner Dixie bounced about 
like a log on a whirlpool, then scraped 
to a stop on a coral reef. 


® On Florida’s keys wind and 15-foot 
waves hurled homes, timbers, and 
humans crazily through the air. 


® Along the Middle Atlantic seaboard, 
gales broke windows and crushed crops. 


® Twelve hours out of New York, the 
giant Italian liner Conte di Savoia 
pitched and listed in a _ hurricane- 
churned sea. 


LirEBELTS: Last fortnight Midwest- 
ern cloudbursts washed out Southern 
Pacific Railroad tracks. Down in New 
Orleans, the Morgan liner Dixie waited 
for a train delayed by the wash-out and 
bearing 30 prospective passengers. 
When they finally arrived, Capt. E. W. 
Sundstrom headed his craft for New 
York—seven hours late. 

Labor Day, winds began tossing the 
8,000-ton vessel with its 231 voyagers. 
Winds grew fiercer. Sixty-foot waves 
smashed across the hurricane deck. 
Then at 8:12 P.M., a violent crunching 
sound... 

Staccato dots and dashes _ peep- 
squeaked shoreward: 

Monday midnight: “sos, sos! S. S. 
Dixie aground Carysfort (the ship was 
actually on French Reef, a few miles 
from Carysfort Reef). Pounding badly 

. send assistance . . . Hurricane.” 

Tuesday, 2 A.M.: “Main antenna and 
receiver out. Using emergency trans- 
mitter. Heavy sea.” 

7:30 A.M.: “Few passengers bruised. 
Several members of crew minor in- 
juries. Ship taking some water.” 

1:40 P.M.: “Too rough to transfer 
passengers ... Four ships standing by.” 

Wednesday, 3:25 P.M.: “All well... 
Sea moderating . . . Passengers have 
every confidence in crew, who are work- 
ing 100 per cent perfectly.” 

Thursday, 9 A.M.: “All passengers 
and crew that were to leave, off at 8:50 
A.M.” ; 

From Miami and Charleston, where 
rescue vessels landed them, passengers 
continued to New York by special 
trains. There they filled in details of- 
their near-disaster: 4 
- “The rain increased and waves, rose- 
higher and higher . ... Orders went out: 
to don lifebelts and prepare to leave 








ship. . . Wind and water twisted solid 
iron railings. . . When we struck the 
reef, it was a relief; the ship continued 
to move, but not very much. . . The 
crew and captain were marvelous, effi- 
cient, courageous... Father F. A. Wake- 
man, a passenger from San Diego, 
prayed steadily during the five worst 
hours. Henry Treger, a National 
Broadcasting Co. engineer who was a 
passenger, climbed the chimney stack 
in a fierce wind to repair the radio an- 
tenna... 

“We wore life preservers for 48 hours 
. . . We tried to collect a purse to re- 
ward the heroic crew, but officers 
stopped us and said they were only do- 
ing their duty. . . During the storm 
most of us sang to keep up spirits. . .” 


PLACE OF Sorrow: If a child built a 
tiny village of matches and paper and 
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The Florida Hurricane Zone, 


French Reef, and the Proposed Canal 


then aimed an electric fan and garden 
hose at his toy town, we would approx- 
imate the effect of last week’s disaster 
on Upper and Lower Matecumbe Keys. 

Centuries ago Caloosa Indians gave 
the name Matecumbe—“place of sor- 
row’’—to the two little coral isles, mid- 
dle links in the chain of keys that ex- 
tend 165 miles southwest from Florida’s 
tip. There last week 700 World War 
veterans huddled in flimsy camps, 
where the FERA had put them to work 
on a new highway paralleling the rail- 
road across the keys. 

As pre-hurricane gales screeched 
louder and louder, men prayed for ar- 
rival of a special train en route to take 
them from the danger zone. It never ar- 
rived. With a deafening howl, the whirl- 
wind struck. Shacks and solid buildings 
shot into the air, then burst like shrap- 
nel. Timbers sailed about. Eighteen- 
foot banks of sea water swirled across 
the narrow keys, and knocked the res- 
cue train over on its side. 

i A hospital housing 40 patients turned 
turtle. Veterans and civilian key- 
dwellers clinging tenaciously to rail- 
road tracks had their heads bashed in 
by flying timbers. Waves swept others 
out to sea. Seventy men kept alive by 
hanging onto a tank car. 
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Suddenly the wind stopped. Sta;, 
came out. Survivors who knew hurri. 
canes merely tightened their grips o, 
solid objects. They knew they were jp 
the whirling cylinder’s “dead center” 
Most of those who thought the storm 
had ended vanished a short while later, 
Without warning, the most violent os 
the blasts walloped the little keys. 


Then the hurricane slowly moved op, 
Near the death zone, Fred G. Bassett 
Jr., an amateur wireless operator. 
worked over the portable radio set he 
had carried down to the keys after the 
first hurricane warning. At the Miami 
home of another amateur, Alonzo 0, 
Bliss, State officials clustered about a 
receiving set. Messengers scurried jp 
and out. With all roads and wires 
wrecked, the two amateurs furnished 
the keys’ only communication with the 
mainland. 

Down to Matecumbe swarmed speed- 
boats, tugs, and outboard motorboats, 
Rescuers found corpses strewn about. 
Mangled bodies dangled from tropical 
trees. 

For four days rescue parties shipped 
corpses to morgues and battered sur- 
vivors to mainland hospitals. Among 
the dead or missing, they listed 119 
civilians and 327 veterans. 

To avoid pestilence in the tropical 
heat, Florida’s Governor, Dave Sholtz, 
ordered cremation of the 150 bodies still 
on the islands. Workers in gas masks 
encased the corpses in crude pine boxes, 
piled them on great stacks of wood, 
then struck matches. 


FautT: Over the nation ran one 
question: “What were the veterans do- 
ing in the whirlwind’s path?” Flori- 
dians knew the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion had sent the men to Florida to get 
them out of Washington, where they 
came last Winter to agitate for bonus- 
payment. But why didn’t the FERA 
move them from the islands after the 
first hurricane warning? Why was the 
rescue train so late? 

Citizens accused relief officials of 
bungling. Federal Relief Administrator 
Hopkins charged the Weather Bureau 
with incomplete warnings. In turn, the 
Bureau insisted it had broadcast ac- 
curate predictions. 

While argument raged, funeral pyres 
spread dim light over what was left of 
Matecumbe Keys. 


CANAL: Gulf-to-Ocean Ships to 
Get a Short-Cut Across Florida 


The day after the gale-battered Dixie 
ran aground off Florida, two Everglade 
State men heard good news. 

Gen. Charles P. Summerall, former 
army Chief of Staff, and Walter F. 
Coachman had won the first round of 
their long fight for @ safer and shorter 


water route between the Atlantic Sea- 


board and the Gulf of Mexico. 


* For. years the two men had rallied 
Gulf Coast business men to push the 


idea of a $146,000,000 canal across Up- 


per Florida: Last: week the President 
allotted $5,000,000 of work-relief funds 
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Federal ‘Revenooers’: Now They Track Down Iliegal Bottle Labels 


to army engineers to begin the project. 

By chopping 400 miles from the 
water distance between Atlantic Coast 
and Gulf Coast cities, the canal would 
save an estimated $7,500,000 in annual 
transportation costs. In addition, it 
would enable vessels to avoid the sub- 
Florida hurricane zone. 


NEGROES: Three Siates Write 
Equal Rights Into the Books 


America’s 11,890,000 Negroes last 
week won one actual and two theoreti- 
cal victories in their fight for full civil 
rights. 


Georcia: Although colored men oc- 
casionally have served on Federal and 
State court juries in Georgia, not until 
last week did a Negro make the Grand 
Jury. Juror No. 7, C. A. Faison, a black 
barbershop proprietor, proudly and seri- 
ously listened to Judge Virlyn B. Moore 
charge the Fulton County panel. 


ALABAMA: In Montgomery, Ala., Gov. 
Bibb Graves put his signature to a bill 
requiring county jury boards to put 
Negroes’ names in panel wheels. 

Most Alabamans regarded the bill as 
a gesture to the State’s Liberals. But 
the bill didn’t worry Southern realists. 
No Negro had ever sat on an Alabama 
jury; probably no Negro would. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Last month, with but 
one dissenting vote, Pennsylvania’s Leg- 
islature passed an Equal Rights Law. 
Every hotel, restaurant, and public 
amusement place had, by Sept. 1, to 
throw open its doors to the State’s 430,- 
000 Negroes. 

But throughout the first two weeks of 
legal sanction Pennsylvania’s black 


populace studiously avoided white gath- 
ering places. 

In the law—which provided a $500 
fine and a 90-day jail sentence for ex- 
cluding Negroes—Robert 
Pittsburgh Negro and Special Deputy 
United States Attorney General, had 
found a loop-hole: no provision for con- 
viction. The law, according to Vann, 
“simply states that any person who 
shall violate any of the provisions ‘shall 
be fined.’ How can any person be fined 
without being convicted? What 
court is going to have jurisdiction? The 
bill does not even provide what the of- 
fense, if committed, shall be.” 


LIQUOR: Congress Gets a New 
Bung for Leaky Revenue Barrel 


Since last Spring, bootleggers and 
illicit liquor dealers have had easy 
going. The Supreme Court had taken 
enforcement power away from the New 
Deal agency that regulated the liquor 
industry—the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration. 


Last week, however, the leggers and 
dealers felt apprehensive, Congress had 
given the FACA a new name, the 
Federal Alcohol Administration, and 
merged it with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Working hand in glove with the 
Treasury’s Alcohol Tax Unit, the new 
agency attacked. 


The assault centered on retail deal- 
ers. The government yanked 1,000 
white-collar workers from relief rolls 
and began training them in the tech- 
nique of detecting illegal bottle labels. 
The novice sleuths brought the Treas- 
ury’s enforcement army up to 5,150— 
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3000 more than trailed bootleggers qyy. 
ing prohibition. 

Last week’s drive had a money mp. 
tive. By a close check on all store 
hotels, and restaurants in 91 C’tice 
the Treasury hoped to bung the }.), 
through which Uncle Sam loses go, 
$150,000,000 in liquor taxes a year. 4 
that, the Alcohol Tax Unit heads adm; 
they don’t do so badly. For the fisea) 
year 1934 they crammed into :» 
goateed old gentleman’s pocket $25. 
000,000; for 1935, $411,000,000. ° 
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REQUIEM: Capital Holds Quiet 


Services for Nira’s Late Pe 


Last week, with a marked absence of 
ceremony, the most talked-of bird of 
the 20th century was quietly interred. 

From Washington headquarters of 
the moribund NRA came Administra. 
tive Order X144: 

Determination has been made .,, 
that further reproduction of any Blue 
Eagle insignia or emblem would be con- 
trary to the policy of the National Re- 
covery Administration. Accordinaly. 
all reproduction authorizations hereto. 
fore issued ... are hereby canceled. 

The Eagle was 2 years, 1 month, and 
11 days old. 





L. Vann, 


THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Conferred with: Postmaster General Fark 
Mayor Kelly of Chicago, S 
La Follette, Gov. Philip 
Wisconsin, Rexford G. Tugwell, Ray 
Moley, Army Chief of Staff Douglas 
Arthur, WPA Administrator Harry 
kins, Mayor La Guardia of New York 
numerous others. 

Appointed Stewart McDonald of St. Louis 
be Federal Housing Administrator 
ceeding James A. Moffett. 

Vetoed nearly 20 bills, including 
amend the Taylor Grazing Act by « 
an additional 62,000,000 acres 
land to the use of cattlemen a1 
men, 

Approved allotment of $27,315,217 
for aid to art, literature, dri 
music. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Hull ann>unced « 
tion of Ethiopian oil concessio! 
the Standard Vacuum Co. 

War Department announced that 
of Engineers, after 100 years « 
rivers and harbors improvements i 
United States, had received fro 
Congress a blanket authorizatior 
this work in the future. 

Commerce Department reported July exports 
to Russia amounted to $5,520,579 
pared with $1,404,705 in July, 1 

Commerce Department’s Air Comme! 
reau reported aircraft manufacture! 
the United States produced 851 pl! 
the first six months of 1935, an incre 
14 per cent over the same period las 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Works Progress Administrator Harr 
kins announced 873,563 jobs ! 
provided thus far under the $4,000,000,0" 
Work Relief Act. 

Federal Housing Adrinistration announce 
loans for modernization and mortgages " 
sured by the FHA in August totaled }0?.- 
313,984. Total amount since beginning 
operations: $291,904,237. 

Public Works Administration announced 
had 5,500 applications for funds calling ' 
allotment of $1,000,000,000, and had clos¢ 
its books to further requests. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Sept. 5) ta, 

Receipts $49,056,707.9- 

Expenditures $84,076,440.9° 

DIOR <os cc cubecesdatenetess $ 

Deficit, fiscal year 

Public debt 
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CANADA: 


Alberta Inducts Ministry of Tyros; 


Premier, With Hopeful Eye on Ottawa, Marks Time 


Never before had a Premier of Al- 
perta taken the oath of office in public. 
But voters had smashed tradition three 
weeks ago by electing the world’s first 
Social Credit Government. Last week 
Albertans insisted on watching that 
government installed. 

Four hundred of them packed the 
legislative chamber galleries in Ed- 
monton’s yellow. limestone Parliament 
Building overlooking the Saskatchewan. 
Informal dress symbolized the new 
plebeian regime. Many in the audience 
sported sweaters. Ministers appeared 
in business clothes instead of morning 
coats. Even the King’s goateed repre- 
sentative, Lt. Gov. William L. Walsh, 
wore a plain gray suit and blue shirt. 

William Aberhart also attired his 
stout figure in gray. Along a crim- 
son, crown-emblazoned carpet, the 
Social Credit messiah led his seven 
cabinet colleagues to Lt. Gov. Walsh’s 
huge mahogany desk. There each Min- 
ister promised to “execute powers and 
trusts imposed in him’’; to be “faithful 
and bear true allegiance to His Gra- 
cious Majesty, King George, and to de- 
fend him against all traitorous con- 
spiracies or attempts whatever against 
his person, crown, and dignity.” 


CaBinET: None of the Ministers has 
had previous experience in the pro- 
vincial Legislature. Aberhart, 57-year- 
old Premier, President of the Council, 
and Education Minister, is a high school 
principal and founder of the Prophetic 
Bible Institute of Calgary. John W. 
Hugill, 53, the new Attorney General, 
served one term as a Calgary alderman. 

William N. Chant, 40, Agricultural 
Minister, boasts two terms as councilor 
of a small municipal district. He runs 
alarge farm near Camrose. W. A. Fal- 
low, 52, attributes his appointment as 
Minister of Railways, Telephones, and 
Public Works to knowledge gained dur- 
ing a career as railway station agent 
in the little town of Vermilion. 


Dr. W. W. Cross, 45-year-old Min- 
ister of Health, is a physician in Hanna. 
He was one of the earliest recruits to 
Aberhart’s standards. Charles Cockroft, 
47, Provincial Treasurer and Minister 
of Municipal Affairs, ran a general 
store in Gadsby and once served as a 
chain-store accountant. E. C. Manning, 
26, jumped to an $8,000 job as Pro- 
vincial Secretary from a Prophetic 
Bible springboard. He used to be sec- 
retary of Aberhart’s institute. 


Social Credit foes sneered at the new 


Ministers’ qualifications; only one man 
in the Cabinet appeared fully equipped 
for his job. C. C. Ross, middle-aged 
Minister of Lands and Mines, served 
the Dominion Government as petroleum 
Supervisor for Alberta. Like Aberhart, 
he did not run as a Social Credit can- 
didate. Two successful party members 
will therefore resign to permit Aber- 


hart and Ross to ride in on by-elections. 


Lrecacy: The new Ministry succeeds 
a United Farmers Cabinet whose ex- 
perience in the Legislature totaled 62 
years. But the veterans bequeathed the 
novices no gold-gorged treasury. They 
walked out leaving a $5,700,000 over- 
draft at the Imperial Bank of Canada, 
$18,000,000 in Federal loans, a $148,- 
000,000 funded debt, and a run on 
a provincial savings bank in which 
Albertans have invested $10,000,000. 
Faced with the problem of meeting 
$250,000 August payrolls, Aberhart tele- 
phoned to Prime Minister Richard Ben- 
nett at Ottawa. Would the Dominion 
Government advance the province an- 
other $18,500,000? Bennett intimated 
he might be able to dig up $12,000,000. 
Neither mentioned the pledge which 
put the evangelist in office. But hun- 
dreds of Albertans demanded infor- 
mation about it. When would the 
promised $25 monthly dividends start? 
At the same time jittery bankers and 
businessmen sought assurance that 
Aberhart would not repudiate his 
promise to leave their property alone. 


PROMISE: He sought to soothe both 
camps. Soon all qualified residents may 
register for the dividends. But “no one 
has anything to fear. We will repudiate 


nothing and confiscate nothing.” The 
province, he added, will have a “gold- 
fish-bowl government” which will keep 
no secrets from the electorate. 

Three days after taking office, he 
temporarily intrusted provincial affairs 
to Manning, his pleasant young assist- 
ant, whom he named Acting Premier. 
Then he boarded a train for Ottawa to 
try to talk the extra $6,500,000 out of 
Bennett. 

Meanwhile his supporters priced 
clothing, furniture, and radios which 
they expect to buy with their first divi- 
dend checks. Cynics didn’t bother. 
They recalled one of Aberhart’s state- 
ments that escaped general notice: If 
dividends should threaten ruin to the 
province’s credit, Albertans will never 
be paid. 


GERMANY: Quarrel Over Masons 
Widens Breach in Nazi Ranks 


Even Dr. Joseph Goebbels (see cover) 
admits his doctrine doesn’t flourish on 
Yankee soil. “It would be quite a task,” 
the chief Nazi spellbinder acknowledged 
last year, “to discipline the American 
people.” 

Last week’s blast from a New York 
City magistrate (see page 19) doubtless 
strengthened his conception of the Unit- 
ed States as a nation of unruly inhabi- 
tants. But the 5-foot-3-inch Minister 
for Popular Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda found greater irritation in the 


EUROPEAN 


Reichsbank President Schacht: He Scented an Attack on Himself 
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continued obstinacy of his fellow Cabi- 
net member, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. 

Following tirades by Goebbels, Hit- 
ler’s most vociferous herald, Nazis re- 
cently dissolved the Freemasons in Ger- 
many. Schacht, who opposes Goebbels’s 
campaign against Jews, scented an at- 
tack on himself: the tall Economics 
Minister and Reichsbank president 
used to be a Mason. 

Goebbels wasn’t satisfied. He sought 
to extend his beloved “coordination” 
into the past. Questionnaires went out 
to all government officials. Had they 
ever belonged to the Freemasons? If 
so, to what lodge? 

A batch arrived at the Reichsbank. 
Schacht returned the blanks unsigned 
with a curt comment: “This question 
will not be answered by officials under 
my jurisdiction.” 


CHINA: American’s Friendliness 


Lands Him in a Shanghai Jail 


Two years ago, Carl J. Lemcke de- 
cided to cash in on his talent for mak- 
ing friends. The stout American, who 
sells used cars in Shanghai, outfitted 
an armored automobile and drove tour- 
ists safely through Japanese-invaded 
territory. : 


Last week his good-fellowship got 
him into trouble. A Japanese gunboat, 
patrolling the Yangtse, plucked a Rus- 
sian radio message out of the air. 
Subsequent investigation landed Lemcke 
and a supposed accomplice, Eugene 
Brinson, stocky graduate of Lafayette 
College, in the British consular jail at 
Hankow. Lemcke, former Detroit Ford 
dealer, moved to China in 1932. Brinson 
graduated from Lafayette a year earli- 
er. Neither man, friends said, was a 
Communist. 


Chinese and American authorities 
accused them of attempting to liber- 
ate Joseph Walden, reputedly an Ogpu 
spy serving a 15-year sentence in the 
Wuchang Prison. Lemcke befriended 
him and plotted, officials charged, to 
substitute himself in the cell while 
Brinson escorted the prisoner to free- 
dom. 


* 
JAPAN: Elder Statesman Offers 


Remedy for Army’s Internal Ills 


Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, stolid Japanese 
warlord, can’t recall a day’s serious 
illness in 25 years of military life. But 
a fortnight ago he got slightly sick—of 
army intrigue. Before 20 divisional and 
garrison commanders assembled in his 
War Ministry office he cracked down on 
lax military discipline. 

Aug. 12, Col. Saburo Aizawa had 
stuck his sword into a superior officer, 
one of Hayashi’s personal aides—Lt. 
Gen. Tetsuzan Nagata. “Such occur- 
rences,” growled the War Minister, “are 
a blot on the glorious history of the 
Imperial Army.” As a remedy he de- 
creed stricter discipline and swift pun- 
ishment for officers who take even 
verbal thrusts at their superiors. 


Hayashi kept on growling. Last week 
he gave up and resigned. 

That same day Premier Keisuke 
Okada’s car roared through narrow, 
fish-reeking streets to the Emperor’s 
beach villa at Hayama. With him the 
rotund little cabinet chief took Gen. 
Yoshiyuki Kawashima, pouchy-eyed 
commander of Tokyo’s forces in Korea. 
Swiftly theeSon of Heaven appointed 
Kawashima to Hayashi’s vacant post. 

Prince Kimmochi Saionji, aged im- 
perial counselor, had suggested the 
choice. The Elder Statesman hoped to 
end months of military plot and coun- 
terplot. Gen. Sadao Araki, Hayashi’s 
predecessor, lost his job for attempting 
to use the army as the nucleus of a 
Fascist Party. Later, Hayashi, advo- 
cate of a non-political army, kicked 
most of Araki’s officers from high rank. 

Between Hayashi and Araki there de- 
veloped a feud that infected the whole 
army. Some even traced the murder of 
Nagata—Hayashi’s docile Director of 
Military Affairs—to resentment against 
juggling of army commands. 

Kawashima’s promotion enabled both 
sides to claim victory. His obscure 
career shows no partisan tinge. The 
new War Minister has held a general’s 
commission only 6 of his 57 years. In 
nearly four decades he has plodded 
slowly and methodically through the 
Sino- and Russo-Japanese Wars from 
a sublieutenancy to the command of 
Nippon’s war machine. 

In 1898 came the most colorful event 
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of his quiet history: upon leaving the 
Military Academy—Japan’s West Point 
—he received from the present em. 
peror’s grandfather a ceremonial saber 
for character and scholarship. 


BELGIUM: King Leopold Places 
One Loved One Beside Another 


Foreign royalty paraded Brussels 
streets last week—Crown Prince Gus- 
taf Adolf, of Sweden; Archduke Oito, 
Hapsburg pretender; the Duke of York, 
and many more. Smartly-uniformed 
troops, bemedaled diplomats, and scar- 
let-clad judges also marched. But 
solemn Belgian eyes focused on a 
hearse and the man behind it. 

Eight glossy black horses drew the 
funeral carriage. Its open sides re- 
vealed a black-draped coffin; on it lay 
a golden crucifix, ermine and crimson 
robes, and Queen Astrid’s crown. 
Through the capital rang the somber 
notes of cathedral bells. King Leopold 
III walked with mechanical steps. 

A sling supported his right arm; a 
bandage bound his left wrist; sticking 
plaster hid a wound on the right side 
of his mouth. He held himself rigidly. 
Before him lay the evidence of his fail- 
ure the week before to keep his eyes on 
the road while driving 55 miles an hour. 

Eight soldiers bore the mahogany 
casket into Ste. Gudule Cathedral, 
three-quarters of a mile from the pal- 
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General Hayashi Resigns Due to an Overdose of Intrigue 
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ace. King Leopold and his 7-year-old 
daughter knelt side by side. Princess 
Josephine wept with him during the 
90-minute service. Then the muffled 
strains of the national anthem filled 
the twin-towered Gothic church. Leo- 
pold rose to his feet, and swayed. Aides 
steadied him. 

Under a hot sun he walked alone be- 
hind the carriage to Notre Dame de 
Laeken, two miles from the Cathedral. 
He saw the coffin placed in the royal 
crypt beside the body of his father, for- 
mer King Albert, who died last year in 
qa fall from a mountain. 

After other mourners departed, Leo- 
pold remained in the church with his 
mother, Dowager Queen Elizabeth, and 
Astrid’s sisters, Princesses Martha and 
Margaretha. Together they stepped 
into the crypt. Again they prayed. 
Then Leopold led them from the church 
into the joyless sunshine. 


e 
MEXICO: Churches Involuntarily 
Contribute to the 6-Year Plan 


Mexican priests, ministers, and rab- 
bis awoke one morning last week to 
find themselves in government institu- 
tions. During the night President La- 
zaro Cardenas had decreed national- 
ization of all religious property. He ap- 
peared determined to enforce the long- 
dormant Article 27 of the 1917 Consti- 
tution. 

Cardenas empowered Eduardo Suarez, 
his tall Finance Minister, to take over 
churches, colleges, asylums, and any 
building used for public worship since 
1917, including private residences. 

Article 27 denies churches, “irre- 
spective of creed,” the right to “acquire, 
hold, or Administer real property.” It 
supplements unenforced anti-church 
measures first passed 78 years ago. 

Priests, now limited to one for every 
28,000 communicants, estimated the 
value of Catholic property in Mexico at 
$278,500,000. Protestant holdings ap- 
proximate $13,925,000, remaining faiths 
$1,390,000. In the $293,815,000 total, 
government supporters saw a juicy con- 
tribution to their Socialist 6-year plan. 


BRITAIN: ‘Mrs. Watson’ Would 
Rather Wield Pen Than Dustrag 


England gave me sun and storm 

The food whereon my spirit throve; 
America gave me handgrasps warm 
And Ireland gave me her I love. 


Heirs of unequal wealth they are 

These lands of fame, these givers 
three 

And it was the poorest one by far 

That gave the richest gift to me. 


In “The Three Givers,” Sir William 
Watson eulogized the wife who shared 
the last 26 years of his life. After his 
death Aug. 13, Rudyard Kipling and 
Lloyd George paid warm homage to the 
Victorian who nearly became poet lau- 
reate, 

Last week Brighton employment 
agencies offered a “Mrs. Watson” as 
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Belgian Citizens Sadly Watch Another Royal Funeral Procession 


applicant for domestic service. She 
turned out to be Lady Maureen Pring 
Watson, the bard’s witty, vivacious 
widow. 

Lady Watson explained that her hus- 
band’s $1,000 State pension stopped 
with his death. A $20,000 public sub- 
scription to England’s “neglected gen- 
ius” five years ago had ebbed away. 
His widow expects to get $5,000 be- 
queathed to the poet last April by Al- 
bert Whitin, American manufacturer. 
But it will require eighteen months to 
settle Watson’s estate. 

She revealed that even before Wat- 
son died, poverty forced his daughters 
Geraldine and Rhona into servants’ 
jobs to finance their respective pursuits 
of music and art. “There is no disgrace 
in work,” she added. 

Offers poured in. Then Lady Watson 
changed her mind. She refused them 
all, including a post with a London 
floral decorator. She felt she could 
earn a comfortable sum by turning out 
her forgotten husband’s biography. 

British memories leaped back four 
decades. Watson’s elegy on Tenny- 
son’s death in 1892 won him interna- 
tional fame. Gladstone recommended 
him for the laureateship. Then the 
poet, excited by success, interrupted 
a royal carriage ride in Windsor Park. 
Victoria, offended by the violation of 
court etiquette, squelched his hope of 
queenly patronage. 

Thereafter Watson outraged Tories 
by successively defending Boers and 
Irish. In 1909 appeared “The Woman 
With The Serpent’s Tongue,” an attack 
on the Prime Minister’s wife, Mrs. Mar- 
got Asquith (now Margot, Countess of 


Oxford and Asquith) and her step- 
daughter, Violet Asquith. His enemies 
multiplied. Sales of his books dropped. 
Knighthood in 1917 failed to raise them. 
Britons preferred Kipling and John 
Masefield. 


FIRE: An Ancient English Literary 
Shrine Goes Down in a Blaze of Glory 


High above Gainsborough, in Lincoln- 
shire, towered The Mill on the Floss, 
immortalized by George Eliot’s story. 
Cottages described in her sentimental 
novel had long disappeared. The rivu- 
let flowing past had dried up. But the 
huge mill—landmark for aviators— 
still lured tourists to one of England’s 
literary shrines. 

The timber rotted. The stone crum- 
bled. Rats gnawed at the foundation. 
Last week wreckers splashed oil over 
the base of the tottering menace. Flames 
crackled. The Mill on the Floss crum- 
bled into a mound of ruddy embers. 


GLOUCESTER: His Royal Majesty’s 
Son Plights His Troth With Sapphire 


A London salesman scurried last 
week through the austere doors of 
Garrard & Co., Ltd. in Albemarle 
Street. A telephone call had summoned 
the British court jewelers to send a 
selection of rings to Buckingham Pal- 
ace. The Duke of Gloucester would 
choose the symbol of his Aug. 29 en- 
gagement to Lady Alice Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott. 

The soldierly 35-year-old blond made 
a quick decision. He ordered a Kash- 
mir sapphire of 20 carats. The %-by- 
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%4-inch oval stone glowed in a plati- 
num setting between two diamonds. 

The same night, the Duke left for 
Selkirk, Scotland, to present the gift 
in which he had invested some £500 
($2,465 currently). 


CRASH: Bad Luck Follows 150 Jonahs 


From Irish Sea to Iberian Coast 


Last month 630 passengers boarded 
the Cunard White Star liner Laurentic 
for a two weeks’ Baltic cruise. Sixty 
miles off Liverpool a fog-blinded British 
freighter knifed into the Laurentic; in 
the crash, six of the liner’s crew died. 
The crippled ship limped back to Liver- 
pool. 

There 150 passengers, cheated of their 
northern holiday, decided to try the 
Mediterranean. Six days after the Laur- 
entic collision they and 590 others 
sailed on the same line’s Doric. Last 
week, in a night fog 70 miles off Oporto, 





For Soviet Russia the scouting party 
took possession of 25-mile-long ‘‘Usha- 
koff Land.” 

Two days later the Sadko’s radio 
flashed its news to Moscow. Scientists 
blinked. Could the newly-found terri- 
tory be the peak of a long-submerged 
mountain range jutting out from the 
northern Russian coast? Before the 
week’s end the discovery of neighbor- 
ing islands gave further evidence of a 
sub-surface ridge. 

But more important, Ushakoff re- 
ported that the current flowing north- 
ward from his island contained warm 
water organisms alien to the Arctic 
Ocean. Experts believed he had picked 
up the vanished Gulf Stream. 

Somewhere near Spitzbergen, at the 
northwestern tip of Europe’s Arctic 
shores, the Gulf Stream loses itself in 
deep polar seas. Ushakoff’s findings 
suggested the Stream flowed on be- 
neath layers of frigid water to Usha- 
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his vessel had lain ice-locked in the 
Arctic. 

In 1934 the Soviet ice-breaker Litke 
under Duplitzky’s command, mace the 
first through passage in the opposite 
direction—from Vladivostok to Myr. 
mansk. The Litke spent 83 busy days 
On the way it stopped to rescue the 
stranded British steamer Marklin ang 
free two Russian ships from the ice. 

But a warm water route still cluded 
explorers. Only ice-breakers appeared 
capable of churning through the heayy 
floes. Yet in 1933 Professor Otto 
Schmidt, Soviet scientist, tried to make 
the west-to-east passage in an ordinary 
steamer, the Chelyuskin. Within 15 
miles of Bering Straits the ship froze in, 
Once she broke loose, but the pack 
caught her again and crushed her sides, 
The expedition spent two months on the 
ice. Then Soviet airplanes brought res- 
cue. 

Russian explorers took heart from the 
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the French freighter Formigny knifed 
into her. 

The Doric’s radio crackled an SOS. 
While the ship’s orchestra blared, life- 
boats transferred the excursionists to 
the responding British liners Orion and 
Viceroy of India. The Doric then limped 
into port. The 150 Jonahs rejoiced that 
the second crash had killed no one. 


U.S.S.R.: Explorer Thinks He Has 
Solved Mystery of Gulf Stream 


One night last week the black-hulled 
Sadko, Soviet ice-breaker, steamed cau- 
tiously through an uncharted polar sea. 
Capt. Nikolai Nikolaiev plotted his po- 
sition: 80.51 degrees north latitude, 
75.25 east longitude. On his barren 
maps nothing lay ahead except the ice- 
choked Arctic Ocean. 

Lookouts peered through the heavy 
fog. Land! Before them a mountain- 


ous island rose jagged from the sea. 
George Ushakoff, leader of the Sad- 

ko’s scientific expedition, was the first 

to leap ashore. 


A red flag unfurled. 


The Northeast Passage Through Polar Seas 


koff Land and even beyond. If the 33- 
year-old veteran explorer could follow 
this warm water channel eastward, he 
might find at last the fabled trail which 
has defied more than a thousand years 
of pursuit: an ice-free route northeast 
from Europe to distant Asia. 


SEARCH: In 890—when King Alfred 
ruled England—Ohthere the Dane first 
sailed northeastward into the Arctic. 
The Viking reached the port now 
known as Archangel, then turned back 
to report to the King. 

From the 15th century onward the 
search for new trade routes across the 
top of the world lured vessel after ves- 
sel into the unknown polar waters. 
Portugal and England led the proces- 
sion, followed by Holland, Russia, Swe- 
den and Denmark. In 1609, Henry 
Hudson got midway between Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla; then ice and 
mutiny forced him back. 

No ship broke through until late in 
the 19th century. In August, 1878, 
Niles Nordenskjold sailed from Sweden, 
Asia-bound. He reached Bering Sea in 
August of the next year. For 294 days 
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Chelyuskin’s near-success. The warm 
water passage became a national chal- 
lenge. Ushakoff, whose record already 
showed more than five years of valuable 
exploration, led 35 polar experts into 
the Arctic. 

His ship brought a venerable history 
to her task. Nineteen years ago the 
Sadko—then the Belle Aventure— 
smashed against a rock and tore a 25- 
foot hole in her hull. From 1916 to 1933 
she rested on the bottom of the White 
Sea. 


MANEUVERS: Three Armies Go 
To War on Both Sides of Rhine 


French and German Armies went to 
war last week on opposite sides of the 
Rhine. Farther east, Austrian gunners 
swelled the cannon crescendo. 


Poitus: In Champagne—whose torn 
white subsoil still bears World War 
scars-—60,000 French. troops clashed in 
mimic combat. Five days of blank bul- 
lets and empty shells brought one ser 
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The Mechanized French Army: ‘The Strongest Military Machine in the World’ 


ous accident. Two Bloch bombers col- 
lided in midair, carrying ten mentodeath. 


Motorized regiments of poilus in sky- 
blue and khaki uniforms swept toward 
Rheims. The defense—inferior in 
strength—blew up bridges in the line of 
march. Under “heavy fire’”’ the invaders 
crossed the Marne on hastily con- 
structed pontoons and pushed forward 
tothe Aisne. There the defenders rallied 
and held them fast. 


Strategists rejoiced: The invasion’s 


failure--despite superior manpower— 
proved French soil safe from hostile at- 
tack. Foreign military observers pro- 
nounced France’s army the “strongest 


military machine in the world.” 


Nazis: Across the border, Nazi ma- 
neuvers celebrated Hitler’s defiance of 
the Versailles arms restrictions. In 
Brunswick, swastika-marked planes 
held impressive dress rehearsal of Ger- 
many’s air strength. 





The Fuehrer’s Army: Less Pomp, More Mobility Than the Kziser’s 


Near Muenster the crack Sixth Corps 
—chopped up into Red and Blue armies 
—drove to battle at 40 miles an hour in 
lorries, armored cars, motorcycles, and 
tanks. Citizen excursionists tagged 
after them. Excited radio announcers 
broadcast a bullet-by-bullet account for 
stay-at-homes. 


On a hillock close to the front lines 
the Fuehrer inhaled powder-smoke like 
a veteran campaigner. Below him 35,- 
000 men waged war. Mechanized Nazi 
armies moved with little of the precision 
of the Kaiser’s troops, but at higher 
speed. 


AUSTRIANS: Near Vienna, 18,000 troops 
—two-thirds of Austria’s treaty-limited 
army—staged their own war games, 
the most elaborate in the small repub- 
lic’s history. Feeble in numbers, they 
showed small lack of mechanical equip- 
ment: 100 planes, 250 field pieces, and 
two machine-guns for every fifteen men. 
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BREMEN: New York Magistrate 
Wages Private War on Reich 


In the 1890s, Rector Ahlwardt of Ber- 
lin arrived in New York to crusade 
against the Jews. Police Commission- 
er Theodore Roosevelt effectively an- 
swered roaring Jewish protest and the 
preacher’s apprehensions. To guard 
the anti-Semite he assigned a special 
squad of police—all of them Jewish. 
Last July in New York a Communist 
mob rioted on the North German Lloyd 
liner Bremen and tore down the Nazi 


swastika flag. Germany promptly 
urged “that the guilty ... be pun- 
ished.” Last week the German steam- 


ship line presented $150 to the hero 
injured in saving the flag—Matthew 
Solomon, a Jewish detective. 

That same day the rioters came 
before Magistrate Louis Brodsky of 
New York. He could find no evidence 
that they had conspired to assemble 
unlawfully. But before he discharged 
them, he paid his respects to the swas- 
tika banner: 

“A gratuitously brazen flaunting of 
an emblem which symbolizes all that is 
antithetical to American ideals of the 
God-given and inalienable rights of all 
people to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness... 

“This emblem of the Nazi reign 
stands for and represents war on re- 
ligious freedom ... the debasement of 
the learned professions . . . the suppres- 
sion of the blessed trinity of free 
speech, freedom of the press, and law- 
ful assembly a revolt against 
civilization—in brief ... an atavistic 
throwback to pre-medieval, if not bar- 
baric, social and political conditions. . 

“The prominent display of this em- 
blem even carried with it the same 
sinister implications as a pirate ship 
sailing defiantly into the harbor of a 
nation, one of whose ships it had just 
scuttled, with the black flag of piracy 
proudly flying aloft.” 

These thoughts, Brodsky said, “right- 
ly or wrongly” inspired the defendants. 
He was emphatic that they were the 
defendants’ thoughts and not his. But 
no one credited the Jewish magistrate 
himself with much sympathy for Ger- 
many. 

In Germany, Die Nachtausgabe black- 
ened its pages with headlines: NAZI 
FLAG PROFANERS UNPUNISHED—MAGIS- 
TRATE BRODSKY SULLIES SWASTIKA FLAG 
—SUMMIT OF BASENESS—UNHEARD-OF 
INSULT TO NEW GERMANY! Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels’s Der Angriff 
called it first SURPRISING VERDICT, then 
angrily changed to SHAMELESS VERDICT. 

With striking unanimity every Ber- 
lin paper referred to the Ukrainian-born 
magistrate as an “Eastern Jewish im- 
migrant.” They recalled that last June 


he sentenced Raymond J. Healey, who 
calls himself an American Hitler, to 60 
days in prison for abusing the Jews. 
They thought it “queer” that America 
let him try the Bremen case and saw no 
hope of regarding the United States as 
a constitutional nation as long as mag- 
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istrates could indulge in such “gro- 
tesque legal notions.” 

In Washington, Dr. Hans Luther, 
German Ambassador, made his plump 
way to the State Department for a pro- 
test call. Later, Secretary Cordell Hull 
asked Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York to report on Brodsky’s decision. 
Then Mr. Hull sought a diplomatic way 
to impress Germany that American 
judges have the right of free speech, 
and that the Federal Government has 
no control over local officers. 


KENTUCKY: Dynamite Explosion 
Checks a Gambling Prosecution 


Late last week, Elmon Middleton, 
County Attorney of Harlan, Ky., 
rammed his foot down on the starter 
of his car. It never started; an ex- 
plosion hurled bits of the motor a quar- 
ter of a mile down the mountainside. 
As neighbors pulled the 30-year-old 
attorney’s torn body from the coupe 
debris, Middleton whispered: ‘Where 
am I, what happened to me?” 

Seventeen unexploded sticks of dy- 
namite and four shotgun shells told 
part of the story. ‘Political murder,” 
murmured Harlanites. 

In August, to prevent Lt. Gov. A. B. 
(Happy) Chandler from “stealing” the 
Democratic nomination from Thomas S. 
Rhea, Gov. Ruby Laffoon had sent 
National Guard units to the mining 
town. Bitterly resentful residents got 
courts to enjoin and later indict the 
troops’ General, Henry H. Denhardt. 
Middleton acted as his legal adviser. 

But to Sheriff Theodore Middleton 
the. explanation seemed wrong. His 
dead cousin had been a Republican. He 
had not mixed in the Democratic strug- 
gle that lined the Sheriff and other 
county officials against the Governor. 

The day after the bombing Judge 
James Gilbert was dismissing the grand 
jury: “if you people will stand by me, 
with God’s help we'll drive these dyna- 
miters out.” In walked Sheriff Middle- 
ton: “I’ve solved the dynamiting case. 
I'd like to have the grand jury held un- 
til this afternoon.” That afternoon depu- 
ties arrested four men whom the 
Sheriff's cousin had been about to 
prosecute for slot-machine gambling. 

Last week-end they buried Middleton 
and held the run-off primaries. Troops 
again came into Harlan. 


POLYGAMY: More Wives Make It 
Easier to Get Keys to Heaven 


Short Creek lies on Arizona’s Utah 
border, 150 miles by air and fully 400 
miles by road from Kingman, the 
county seat. Relief workers did not 
reach the Grand Canyon farming com- 
munity’s 90 inhabitants until last 
Spring. 

Then SERA investigator Howard 
Roark visited them, discovered some- 
thing, and hotfooted it back. to King- 
man and County Attorney E. E. Boll- 
inger: In Short Creek they practiced 
polygamy! Three women there had just 





given birth to babies and all the chil- 
dren had the same father! 


In August, Bollinger’s deputies swept 


down on Short Creek. On charges of 


“open and notorious cohabitation” they 


arrested John Y. Barlow, 60, father of 
nineteen children, and leader of the 


Sanhedrin cult that seceded from the 
Mormons when they renounced poly- 


gamy. The deputies also seized Silvia 


Allred Spencer, at 25 the mother of 
four children, and her wiry 60-year-old 
husband, I. C. Spencer. Price Johnson 


made a short, thick-set fourth member 


of the group, which believes “children 


are the keys to Heaven.” 


Last week into the dust-covered town 


rode Piute and Navajo Indians and 
cowmen armed with six-shooters. 


Justice J. M. Lauritzen, white-haired 





KEYSTONE 
General Henry H. Denhardt: His 
Indictment Did Not Quiet Harlan 


founder of the 25-year-old village, took 
his place behind the teacher’s desk. 
“This session of the court is to deter- 
mine law and not to hang or shoot any 
one. I won’t tolerate any violence.” 


Spectators waited for spicy testi- 
mony. They got a legal battle. Bollin- 
ger, Justice Lauritzen ruled, had pro- 
duced neither witnesses nor evidence. 
He had merely filed a complaint on ‘“‘in- 
formation and belief.’”’ In Arizona com- 
plaints must be based on actual knowl- 
edge. Then the Judge dismissed the 
case. 


Bollinger, ordinarily mild-mannered, 
attacked Lauritzen as “either complete- 
ly biased or so scared he had forgotten 
all the law he ever knew.” The court- 
room crowd booed. But Bollinger, feel- 


ing it an official and Christian duty to 
stamp out the “pagan menace,” prom. 
ised to prosecute to the limit. 


To back up his statement he sent a 
posse of gun-toting ranchers on the 
trail of three more alleged polygamists. 
Meanwhile Miller Black, strapping 6- 
foot deputy, explained to those who 
would listen why he hadn’t already ar- 
rested three “harem wives’’: 


“Dang their hides! They just van- 
ished . . . I corralled men but couldn't 
rope heifers. Next time something hap- 
pens this way I hope it’s cattle-rustling. 
It’s easier to hogtie a good old shoot- 
ing desperado than some of these wild 
mares,” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Ontario Judge 
Gives ‘Stork Race’ Clear Track 


Fred H. Barlow, Master of the On- 
tario Supreme Court, last week assured 
Toronto of its famous “stork sweep- 
stakes.” He dismissed the last lawsuit 
attempting to break Charles Vance 
Millar’s will. Three years ago the 
Provincial Government first considered 
the $1,000,000 bequest to the mother 
bearing the most children in ten years 
ending October, 1936. Protests, mostly 
from women, stopped the legislature 
from declaring the will against public 
policy. 

Recently James A. Noell of Los 
Angeles brought suit, claiming an aunt 
of Millar had assigned him her interest 
in the turfman’s estate. By failing to 
put up a requested additional $1,000 
security for costs, Noell last week lost 
his case. As a result, the Mesdames 
Lilly Kenny (leading the contest with 
eleven offspring), Grace Bagnato (sec- 
ond with nine), and Steffano Darrigo 
(third with seven) looked forward 
more hopefully to next year and a 
squabble over the prize. 

ORDERED: By the Missouri Supreme 
Court, a new trial for George Christup 
of St. Louis. During Christup’s trial 
for robbery, the prosecutor informed 
the jury that the defendant had escaped 
from a Colorado prison and should 
therefore receive a heavier penalty 
under the terms of the Missouri Ha- 
bitual Criminal Act. The Supreme 
Court, examining the act, found that 
under it, courts could give heavier 
sentences to pardoned or discharged 
convicts who committed new crimes. 
But the courts, it held, could not mete 
out heavier sentences to men like 
Christup, because the legislators forgot 
to make it apply to escaped prisoners. 

RELEASED: By New York police, 4 
female bull terrier they thought mad. 
They pinned it down with a 6-foot pole, 
trussed it, and took it to the station. 
There men guarded it with drawn guns. 
In the middle of the night, in walked 
Mrs. George Bethune Adams, frail and 
87. She spoke a few words and calmed 
the dog that had cowed police. Then 
she took it to the Ellin Prince Speyer 
Hospital for Animals, which she di- 
rects. 





PLEBES TAKE THEIR PLACES IN THE ACADEMIES 
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Future Admirals and (Right) Budding Generals of Our Armies 
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Contrasts in the Life of a Plebe at West Point 


KEYSTONE 


Teaching Middies to Shoot 
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The Plebes (Right) See Themselves in 1940 


KEYSTONE 


Chow-Time at the Naval Academy 

















































































SALES ACTION 
sels) FRIDAY 


—-THE VERY DAY COLLIERS APPEARS 


I doesn’t take long to translate an advertise- 
ment in Collier’s into a neatly wrapped pack- 
age thrust under the arm of a customer. The 
very day Collier’s reaches its readers its pull 
is felt in retail outlets all over the country. 
That’s because Collier’s, with its quick 
tempo and fresh viewpoint, has attracted the 
most active market in America. 2,400,000 
men and women (with their families) who 
are alert to everything that is new and in- 
teresting —from the real effect of Hitlerism 
in Europe to the latest model refrigerator. 
Collier’s readers do not wait when they see 
something they want to buy. They act. 


In fact, if they weren’t built that way they 


Collier's 








wouldn’t be reading Collier’s. For Collier’s 


has nothing to offer people of settled habits 
and convictions—who yawn contentedly 
over innocuous fiction, ponderous articles 
and opinions which never rub them the 
wrong way. Such people—with slow, settled 
habits —Collier’s automatically eliminates. 
Every advertising dollar spent in Collier’s 
finds an open-minded, eager-to-buy audience. 

This great audience is yours to talk to any 
Friday. It is a market that doesn’t mull and 
ponder before it buys. Its response is imme- 
diate—often just a matter of hours. And in 
today’s hard fight for business, advertisers 


find this a mighty important advantage. 
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SUN LAMP: General Foods Puts 
Up Bottled Sun Minus the Burn 


In 1919 Dr. Kurt Huldschinsky of 
Berlin found that rays from a mercury 
vapor lamp would cure rickets. Not 
yntil 1924 did two University of Wis- 
consin researchers, Dr. Harry Steen- 
pock and Archie Black, discover why. 
Then their epochal work proved that 
violet rays—either from mercury lamps 
or the sun—react on the skin’s ergos- 
terol. The rays convert this fatty sub- 
stance into an anti-ricketic, Vitamin D 
substance that enables the body to ab- 
sorb calcium and phosphorus. Teeth 
and bones harden and rickets disap- 
pears. 

Soon hundreds of sun-lamps flooded 
the market. Doctors and lamp-makers 
alike warned the public to be careful in 
using them. They might give tender 
skins unmerciful burns. . . better start 
off with only a 5-minute exposure. In 
this time the burning red rays could do 
little harm and the beneficial violet rays 
could do much good. 

Another step last week simplified the 
matter still more. General Foods Corp. 
(Sanka, Postum, Jello, Maxwell House 
Coffee) announced a burnproof Vitamin 
D lamp. 

Prof. George Sperti, 35, who inherit- 
ed olive skin and pitch-black hair from 
Italian parents, started work on the 
lamp at the University of Cincinnati 
ten years ago. In 1931 General Foods 
bought his irradiation patents. Around 
Sperti and his brain children it built 
General Development Laboratory in 
Cincinnati. 

The lamp announced last week looks 
like an ordinary 100-watt bulb except 
for an aluminum band around its fattest 
part. Inside it has a small U-shaped 
mercury vapor tube and the regular 
tungsten filament found in ordinary 
light bulbs. Corex—Corning Glass Co.’s 
trade-named _ red-ray-proof glass — 
makes the bulb shell. 

The mercury vapor loop emits little 
light. The tungsten filament provides 
illumination so the user can work or 
read while the beneficial rays play on 
his skin. The glowing vapor and fila- 
ment both shoot out red rays, but only 
the violet Vitamin D rays get past the 
Corex glass. The $5 bulb costs little 
more to operate than an ordinary in- 
candescent lamp. 


FEVER: Doctors Bake Patients at 
A Killing Heat to Cure Them 


Normal body temperature stands at 
98.6 degrees Fahrenheit. If it shoots 
up to 104, doctors know the system is 
fighting some troublesome invader or 
Some internal upset. At 106 death is 
near. The body literally becomes a self- 
cooking oven in an effort to save itself. 
At 112 the final metallic rattle in a 
patient's throat may be expected 
momentarily. 

With cathartics and ice packs old- 
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fashioned doctors fought fevers. Today 
physicians recognize in fever a power- 
ful ally, and seek artificial ways of in- 
ducing it. 

In 1917 Julius Wagner von Jauregg, 
Vienna pathologist, took the first step 
in this direction. He shot fever-in- 
ducing malaria microbes into people in 
the last stages of social disease. Ma- 
laria’s blood parasites raised body tem- 
peratures; the heat killed the syphilis 
spirachaeta. Although results lacked 
uniformity, the work was worthy 
enough to win von Jauregg a Nobel 
Prize. 

In last week’s American Journal of 
Surgery, Drs. H. Worley Kendall, Wal- 
ter W. Webb and Walter M. Simpson, 
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Charles F. Kettering: He 
Uses Fever as an Ally 


of Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio, 
gave their first full report on fever 
therapy’s newest gadget, the Kettering 
hypertherm, an oversized bake oven. 


Discovery: In 1932 Charles F. Ket- 
tering, rich inventor-head of General 
Motors Research Corp., stumbled on the 
hypertherm by accident. At Miami Val- 
ley Hospital he tinkered with the short- 
wave fever-inducing apparatus devel- 
oped by Willis P. Whitney, General 
Electric research director. -‘Whitney’s 
radio apparatus raised temperature by 
shooting short waves through the body. 
But as globules of sweat popped out of 
patients the electric impulses frequent- 
ly arced over them and left bad burns. 

Kettering solved this by adding a hot 
air blast that kept patients dry. Then 
one day the short-wave current in the 
Whitney box current failed. But the 
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hot air blast, Kettering found, sufficed 
to keep the patient’s temperature up. 
Why, then, bother with the short wave 
apparatus? With Dr. Walter Simpson, 
Kettering built an oven of his own. 

In March, 1932, a 39-year-old patient 
rolled on an air mattress and let at- 
tendants slide him into the Kettering 
oven. He wanted treatment for syphilis, 
not for the gonorrheal arthritis that 
stiffened his right wrist to a point of 
disuse. Here another surprising thing 
happened. After three sweltering five- 
hour periods in the oven the patient’s 
arthritis disappeared and wrist action 
came back 90 per cent. 


NEAR-CURE: In their current report 
the three Miami Valley doctors con- 
sider only painful, troublesome gonor- 
rheal arthritis. Future papers will 
doubtless detail treatment of experi- 
mental tuberculosis in monkeys and 
paresis (brain softening) in human be- 
ings. A few details of both have al- 
ready leaked out. 

The report covers 31 patients—26 
men and 5 women. Each got an aver- 
age of 4.8 treatments lasting four to 
five hours and spaced seven and a half 
days apart. The temperature inside the 
box varied between 140 and 150 de- 
grees. Patients’ temperatures rose to 
105 within 40 minutes ‘after they slid 
into the box. 

During the sweltering heat-treatment 
nurses constantly pour salt water down 
patient’s throats. Over each 4-to-5- 
hour period, the average patient con- 
sumes about a gallon of .6 per cent salt 
solution. This replaces body salt sweat- 
ed away and obviates the need for 
hospitalization while the patient gradu- 
ally restores his saline balance. 

The results stood far above any of 
medicine’s previous efforts with this 
specific type of arthritis. The nineteen 
patients who had acute arthritis got a 
77.6 per cent improvement in their 
stiffened joints; the twelve with the 
chronic type noted 62.5 per cent bet- 
terment. 

Recent laboratory work explains the 
action of the heat. At 104 degrees, 
researchers discovered, 99.7 per cent of 
a gonococcus strain died in ten hours. 
They stepped the temperature up to 
105.8 and 99 per cent perished in four 
to five hours. 

So far the Charles F. Kettering Foun- 
dation has loaned 55 hypertherms that 
cost $1,200 each to various hospitals 
and research centers. Within the next 
few months this mass-scale short cut to 
quick results should provide a welter of 
heat-treatment statistics. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Dead Help the 
Living Find Golden Age of Man 


In 1921 Dr. Robert Sessions Wood- 
worth, Columbia University professor, 
published this statement in his book 
“Psychology—A Study of Mental Life.” 

“Seldom does a very old person get 
outside the limits of previous habits. 
Few great inventions, artistic or prac- 
tical, have emanated from really old 
persons ... The period from 20 up to 
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Lawson Little: Most Talked-of Amateur... 
40 seems to be the most favorable for 
inventiveness.” 

Some psychologists agreed; many 
didn’t. In 1930 Dr. Harvey C. Leh- 
man, psychology professor at Ohio 
University, decided to settle the matter. 

During the past five years he dug 
through the lives of 1,264 famous 
chemists, physicists, novelists, poets, in- 
ventors, mathematicians, and astrono- 
mers. He studied their 4,897 major 
contributions to human knowledge. 
What were their most important works? 
When did they accomplish them? What 
had they done before? And after? . 

Last week at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion in Ann Arbor, Mich., Dr. Lehman 
announced his conclusion: The average 
man is most productive in his 35th year. 

To gather his information, the small, 
brown-haired Ohio psychologist turned 
to documents on the dead. It was un- 
fair, he felt, to conclude that Marconi 
would invent no more communications 
apparatus, Bernard Shaw write no more 
plays, or Igor Stravinsky compose no 
more symphonies. 

From T. P. Hilditch’s 
History of Chemistry,” Dyer, Martin, 
and Medowcraft’s “Edison, His Life 
and Inventions,” and scores of books 
like them Dr. Lehman compiled his in- 
formation. For each man studied he 
made a chart. Invariably the ac- 
complishment line shot up sharply with 
youth, then tapered off with age. Poets, 
he found, reached their peak between 
22 and 35; mathematicians between 28 
and 38; chemists between 27 and 39; 
physicists, 30 and 34. 

Dr. Lehman, 46-year-old author of 
115 assorted works on psychology and 
education, has not charted himself and 
has no idea whether he has reached his 
productive peak. In others, however, he 
has ample proof of his contentions. 

At 35 Thomas A. Edison had worked 
out his electric light bulb and filed 104 
of his 1,076 patents. At 35 Leo Tolstoy 
began “War and Peace,” Mozart’s “The 
Magic Flute” was produced, Napoleon 
proclaimed himself Emperor of France, 
Flaubert wrote “Madame Bovary,” and 
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Michelangelo painted his famous Sistine 
Chapel ceiling. 


Sex: The average high school pupil 
shows much more interest in money 
than he does in sex. Prof. Percival M. 
Symonds of Columbia University made 
this declaration in his report of a na- 
tion-wide survey. ‘Adults listed sex as 
the most important problem in the sur- 
vey while the children listed it as the 
problem of their least concern. I think 
parents are over-concerned about the 
petting problem.” 


MARRIAGE: Psychologically marriage 
does men more good than it does wo- 
men. In a paper on “Emotionality in 
Married and Unmarried Groups,’’ Ray- 
mond R. Willoughby of Clark Univer- 
sity declared that “maladjustment” 
plagues fewer husbands than bachelors 
but more wives than spinsters. He con- 
cluded that “while the matter is not 
thoroughly consistent, the husbands are 
probably benefited and the wives dis- 
turbed by marriage.” 














GOLF: Links Stars Face Sudden 
Death in Amateur Title Play 


The roulette wheel of American golf’s 
greatest gamble spins at the Cleveland 
Country Club this week. For the sec- 
ond year in a row, players struggle for 
the United States National Amateur 
title on the unpopular sudden-death 
plan. 

In the first six rounds of short 18- 
hole elimination duels, unknowns enjoy- 
ing “hot streaks” shove stars out of the 
tournament. Only the semi-finalists 
and finalists meet in the 36-hole matches 
where superiority has more time to 
prove itself. Bobby Jones’s opinion of 
the tournament: “Noboby can win the 
damned thing but somebody has to.” 

Last year, Lawson Little, admittedly 
the class of the field, stymied predictors 
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. - - Practices for the National Matches 


by sliding through all the 18-hole 
matches and winning out. Early this 
week experts boldly conceded that Lit- 
tle would again beat the sudden-death 
scheme. 

Win or lose, the gum-chewing Cali- 
fornian will remain the most talked-of 
amateur because he goes to extremes, 

Outside of Sam Parks Jr., National 
Open champion, Little plays the slow- 
est game of any star golfer. Outside 
of Jimmy Thompson, runner-up in the 
National Open, Little drives the longest 
ball in the world. He holds the most 
impressive amateur record of any golf- 
er, including Bobby Jones—23 consecu- 
tive match victories in British and 
United States Amateur championships. 


© 
CHAMPIONS: Lady Golfers Play 
For the Shirts Off Their Backs 


Annually in late Summer 
Americans go completely berserk. 


some 


STripPinc: In Silverton, Ore., last 
week twelve women played a nine-hole 
strip golf tournament. Six cacdyless 
twosomes drove off the first tee, each 
contestant dressed in nine pieces of 
clothing exclusive of hair ribbons and 
pins. The winner of each hole collect- 
ed one article from the loser. 

Mrs. Frank Syring won first prize— 
a potted geranium—by exacting six 
filmy garments from Mrs. Ralph Bilyeu. 
All Mrs. Bilyeu had left was a shoe, her 
dress, and a pair of scanties. No one 
lost nine holes in a row. 


Drinkine: In Baltimore, Democrats 
on a picnic ground gathered around 
Emil (Feets) Cella. To his lips the 170- 
pound unemployed beer-lover raised 4 
64-ounce aluminum pitcher. A gong 
rang. In 17.2 seconds Cella had drunk 
down all the beer. Paris claims the 
world’s record; two liters (67.72 ounces) 
in slightly over 11 seconds. (See Let- 
ters page 2). 

With practice Cella hopes to do better 
with his gurgling: “The open-throat 
drinker, he lot of stuff. No can do. He 
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can no say he swallow open right 


straight down. He must open and shut. 
He must swallow.” 
As a sideline Cella used to eat crabs 


' with their shells on, chunks of iron, and 


pencils. He quit last July after scratch- 
ing his esophagus and rupturing a blood 
yessel in his stomach. 


® 
FOOTBALL: DeathDowns Plunger 


Humdrum Life Couldn’t Throw 


In the days when the Big Three ruled 
the gridiron, Edward H. Coy stood out 
as Yale’s most spectacular player. In 
1907, his famous high-knee running 
style beat Princeton 12-10 and Harvard 
1°-0. The next year Ted Coy again beat 
Princeton 11-6, but lost to Harvard, 0-4. 
In 1908, Captain ‘Coy’s team white- 
washed all opponents. 

After college the jovial popular full- 
back refused to be downed by a hum- 
drum existence. He married three 
times: Sophie Meldrim, who bore him 
two sons; Jeanne Eagels, “Rain” actress 
who divorced him for cruelty, and final- 
ly Lottie Bruhn. He flitted from job to 
job: lumbering, coaching, coal and iron, 
engineering, banking, brokerage, gov- 
ernment investigating, farming, sport 
writing, and finally insurance. 

In a New York hospital last week 
Coy, at 47, died of pneumonia following 
a heart attack. 


SPEED: The Old Lady Takes Sir 
Malcolm on Ride of His Life 


“A strip of red bunting. I began my 
measured mile. I tried to steal a quick 
glance at my revolution counter. It 
was well over 3,400 revolutions a min- 
ute. I knew I was running 300 miles 
an hour. On I went out of the meas- 
ured mile.” 

The average person can read Sir Mal- 
colm Campbell’s words in twelve sec- 
onds. In the same length of time one 
morning last week the former British 
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Sir Malcolm and Donald Campbell. Taped Arms Kept This Blowout From Wrecking the Old Lady 





war flyer drove his speedster, Bluebird, 
a mile over the salt flats of Utah. 

Then he started to slow down. At 
250, he felt a terrific jar. Campbell's 
beloved Old Lady careened drunkenly. 
Campbell could hardly see—sun gleamed 
in his eyes and salt covered his wind- 
shield and goggles: But somehow he 
pulled the car back over the eight-inch 
guide line and held it there until he 
could come to a stop—six miles farther 
on. High speed had blown out the Old 
Lady’s left front tire; friction set it 
afire. 

Quickly mechanics with fire extin- 
guishers quenched the smoldering tire. 
Officials of the American Automobile 
Association told Campbell he had trav- 
eled at a 304.331 mile-an-hour rate. To 
get AAA credit for a new record, he 
had to make a return trip south within 
an hour, the average of both runs to 
count. 

“Hurry, boys, hurry,” pleaded Camp- 
bell, ““We’ve got to make a quick change 
or the hour will be up.” Eight min- 
utes before the time limit, Campbell 
sped off again. 

This time he ran into no trouble ex- 
cept a cross-wind that slowed him up. 
This second mile the timers clocked 
at 295.566 miles an hour; the two trips 
averaged 299.876, just short of the 300 
he wanted. 

Sadly the frowning Britisher returned 
to his headquarters—10 miles away— 
and began tuning up Bluebird for an- 
other trial. The telephone rang: “Tell 
Sir Malcolm the officials are sorry but 
they made a mistake in subtraction. 
His time was 301.337.” 

Next day the muddled statisticians 
corrected themselves again. Campbell’s 
time was 301.1292. 

“Such childish errors,” protested the 
king of auto racers. “The delay in ar- 
riving at correct speed figures spoiled 
the spontaneous satisfaction I might 
have had if I knew after the race that 
I had set a 300-mile-an-iour record.” 
He ordered Bluebird crated and started 
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home with his 15-year-old son, Donald, 
who wants to be a G-Man. 


Campbell has driven an automobile 
100 miles an hour faster than any other 
living man. Next he may try to drive 
Bluebird faster than the speediest land 
plane—312.21. He probably won’t re- 
tire: “Driving for records is like the 
drinking habit—as you Americans say, 
you can’t leave it alone.” 
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LOREE: Head of the D. & H. Sees 
‘No Hope for Despairing Hearts’ 


“Leonor Loree,” a friend once re- 
marked, “should ultimately be stuffed 
and preserved in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History—like a mastodon.” 


A lumbering frame, baggy clothes, 
and a General Grant beard make the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad’s presi- 
dent look archaic. He works in a New 
York office whose garlanded ceiling is 
upheld by pilasters and life-size plaster 
cherubs. He loudly laments the direct 
election of Senators and the graduated 
income tax. Though he proclaims that 
the day of the giants is past, he be- 
lieves in the unrestricted competition 
that made railroad titans of Union Pa- 
cific’s E. H. Harriman and Northern 
Pacific’s Jim Hill. 


Last week, while President Roose- 
velt cheerfully viewed the national 
emergency as over, Leonor Loree 
growled doleful forebodings into his 
beard. The situation in the West, he 
told ticket and freight agents assem- 
bled at Bluff Point, N. Y., ‘did not look 
encouraging Westerners see no 
immediate promise of work for idle 
hands, no money for empty pockets, 
no hope for despairing hearts.” 


These carefully turned phrases Lo- 
ree based on observations he made dur- 
ing a recent 10,000-mile transcontinen- 
tal tour. Quite a trip for a man of 77. 
But the D. & H. president is no ordi- 
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nary elderly man; he accomplished his 
biggest coup at 75. 

Ten years ago the heads of the large 
Eastern railroads—Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Van Sweringen systems—privately par- 
celed out among themselves the smaller 
roads. That included the D. & H., which 
runs 855 miles from “nowhere (Wilkes 
Barre) to nowhere (Montreal).” They 
did not consult Loree. 

For eight years strange announce- 
ments came from his great white office 
on Nassau Street. Each showed that 
the D. & H. wouldn’t let itself be ab- 
sorbed. It planned sensational merg- 
ers. Each time, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said No. It ac- 
quired control of the Lehigh and Wa- 
bash systems which the Pennsylvania 
happened to want. The ICC decreed 
Loree’s road must give up these hold- 
ings, and it did—at a $23,000,000 profit. 

“Governmental bodies,” remarked 
Loree, “are the products of yesterday’s 
conditions and they deal with the con- 
ditions of tomorrow in the terms of 
yesterday’s passions and prejudices.” 
Then by converting the D. & H. into a 
holding company he took it out of ICC’s 
control. 

And finally by quiet purchase, the 





D. & H. had acquired 10 per cent of the 
New York Central’s stock—making it 
the largest stockholder in the road that 
had planned to absorb it. Loree had 
turned the tables on the big four. 

At this point Loree may well have 
told one of his favorite stories. As a 
boy in Fulton City, Ill., he got into a 
snowball fight with bigger boys. He 
hesitated, then started throwing bigger 
snowballs, until he won. “Then and 
there I learned a lesson which I never 
forgot. It doesn’t pay to run away. You 
have to stand your ground and fight 
for your rights.” 

Loree fights in the combined tradi- 
tions of the football field and the skill- 
ful Harriman railroad maneuverings. 
From Fulton City his father, a wood- 
worker, brought the family to Rahway, 
N. J. Loree commuted to Rutgers Col- 
lege in New Brunswick. There he 
played football in the days of nose and 
shin guards, and became a star base- 
ball catcher when catchers used bare 
hands. 

After graduation in 1877 he went to 
work for the Pennsylvania. By the time 
Harriman met him in 1907 Loree had 
headed the B. & O. and the Chicago & 
Rock Island. Harriman gave him what 
everyone regarded as a temporary job 
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as president of the D. & H. Loree has 
stayed there ever since. 

The Lorees, parents of two sons and 
a daughter and grandparents of eight 
live quietly on Park Avenue in New 
York. - Loree directs 55 corporations 
and belongs to half a dozen clubs. He 
still enjoys watching Rutgers footbajj 
games, but he has little use for exer. 
cise for himself. “I notice that most 
of my friends who took up systematic 
exercise to preserve their health have 
died and that people who live longest 
are usually the ladies who do nothino 
all day but sit and knit or gossip.” — 


Winters he lunches about once a week 
at the Century Association. Summers 
he inspects his cows, chickens, and 125 
fruit trees on a 40-acre estate in West 
Orange, N. J. Luther Burbank once 
showed him a cherry tree that bore 133 
kinds of cherries. Loree wasn’t happy 
until he had made an apple tree bear 
15 varieties. The story of a German 
farmer who fed 50 people from the pro- 
duce on one acre also spurred him into 
experiment. He’s fed 35 from a single 
acre and is still trying to better the 
record. 

His only other hobby is New Jersey 
College for Women, part of Rutgers, 
He built its gymnasium and athletic 
field, and is still an active trustee. Oc- 
casionally he delivers commencement 
addresses there and at other institu- 
tions. He believes firmly that persons 
with more education should each have 
a great many more votes so that they 
may control the government. He 
doesn’t think much of the national in- 
telligence. 

“You will find,” he once told a com- 
mencement class, “that 70 per cent of 
all the men with whom you come in 
contact do not mature beyond the men- 
tality of children of 13 years and that 
only 414 per cent get into what may be 
called the top group.” 

For reading, Loree follows conven- 
tion in advising Shakespeare and the 
Bible. “Let not him who putteth on his 
armor boast himself like him who tak- 
eth his armor off,” he replied years ago 
when asked what he expected to ac- 
complish as B. & O. president. He still 
likes to clinch a conversation with 4 
quotation. Friends get the impression 
that he reads the Bible frequently. 
Loree says no, he hasn’t the time; but 
remembers the quotations from youth. 

He does do an amazing amount of 
highbrow reading. He enjoyed violent 
disagreement with Oswald Spengler's 
pessimistic philosophy. Sir John Lub- 
bock’s treatise on ants impressed him; 
so does George Moore’s studied prose. 
Loree’s own writings—speeches, mono- 
graphs, and an authoritative 771-page 
handbook on freight transportation— 
follow the sonorous traditions of the 
best Victorians. 

Likewise he shows a Victorian pa- 
ternalism toward his employes. Modern 
enough to approve labor-saving m™a- 
chinery, still he hesitated lest it dis- 
place his men. Finally he hit on a S0- 
lution. He studied the rate at which 
death and resignations depleted the D. 
& H. staff. Then he installed the ma- 
chinery at the same rate. 
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CENSORS: Aclu Declares Radio 
Gags Speakers With Red Tape 


“There is a radio censorship.” 

Roger Baldwin declared it emphati- 
cally last week. As director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union he 
wants to arouse the public against vio- 
jations of “civil rights of free speech 
over the air.” A hundred cases of “pri- 
vate radio censorship” neatly typed on 
legal stationery back him up. 

To find them, Minna Kassner, a 
woman attorney member of the free 
speech organization, worked six months. 
Her records picture broadcasters kow- 
towing to the Administration and com- 
pating Reds with blue pencils, dead mi- 
crophones, and turned-down thumbs. 


Actu Recorps: Last month, from 
“confidential sources’—a discharged 
employe—she received on WLW’’s sta- 
tionery two memorandums dated May, 
1935. Over the typed signature of 
Joseph Ries, the 500,000-watt station’s 
educational director, the memoranda 
advised announcers: ‘‘No reference to 
strikes—to include students’ strikes and 
school walkouts—is to be made on any 
news broadcast from this station.” 

WLW officials protested their inno- 
cence: “Our only instructions are to 
broadcast news of national and inter- 
national importance and to broadcast 
all of it.” But Roger Baldwin still 
awaits the station’s repudiation of 
photostatic memorandum copies from 
the originals on file in ACLU’s New 
York offices. 

Meantime, he has plenty of ammuni- 
tion to draw on. Miss Kassner reports 
that in 1932, Los Angeles Stations KTM 
and KGER refused to allow Neal Jones, 
new editor of the Scripps-Canfield Los 
Angeles Record, to criticize William 
Randolph Hearst. Station KMPC barred 
Jones after his first two talks. 

Last January, states Miss Kassner, 
KTAB cancelled without explanation 
an already-paid-for broadcast by Leo 
Gallagher, San Francisco attorney ac- 
tive in the Scottsboro case; and by Al- 
bert Hougardy, worker awaiting trial 
on charge of criminal syndicalism. Two 
months before, stations KTAB, KROW, 
KFRC, KJBS, KQW, KPO, and KGO 
ignored or refused the San Francisco 
Newspaper Guild’s request for time to 
explain its controversy with The Oak- 
a Tribune over three editorial dismis- 
sals. 

According to ACLU, stations exempt 
large private interests from criticism. 
Last year the Trendle Kunsky Corp. of 
Detroit turned down the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs’ request for a 
broadcast on WOOD (Grand Rapids) 
of Senator Arthur Vandenberg’s ad- 
dress on “Munitions Makers.” The New 
Jersey station, WOR, last January cut 
out references to Rockefeller, Morgan, 
and Ford in a speech by Morris L. 
Ernst, Manhattan attorney. 

Over NBC-WEAF, Henry V. Kalten- 
born, radio commentator, declared in 
1931: “The best way to help the Rus- 
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John Royal—Choosey but Not Censorious 


sian people ... is by granting recogni- 
tion.” As a result say ACLU records, 
“The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. thereafter barred Mr. Kaltenborn 
from the use of its stations.” 

Miss Kassner cites Columbia’s Wash- 
ington vice president during 1933 as 
“frankly stating that no broadcast 
would be permitted over CBS which 
was in any way critical of any policy 
of the Administration and... which did 
not first have President Roosevelt’s ap- 
proval.” The same year, an NBC rep- 
resentative warned the Massachusetts 
American Legion its radio speakers 
must not “disturb the public confidence 
in its President.”” Only last April WHN 
in New York barred Representative 
Hamilton Fish Jr’s attack on Mr. 
Roosevelt, Postmaster General Farley, 
and New Deal policies. 


Rapio Po.icies: The ACLU report 
rehashes an old issue between broad- 
casters and their liberal critics. Recent- 
ly John Royal, NBC program director, 
summed up his company’s position with 
a denial of censorship: “We are careful 
whom we invite to broadcast, and once 
invited we would not expect to censor. 
We do not expect men and women in 
public life to say anything we would 
be ashamed of ... We have no rule to 
see their manuscript in advance.” 

Columbia, on the other hand, recog- 
nizes “no exceptions to the rule of sub- 
mitting the manuscripts in advance. If 
the speech is of a violent nature, lead- 
ing executives and legal counsel decide 
whether it should be broadcast 
Editorial responsibility is assumed by 
Columbia itself.” 





BROADCASTS SEPT. 14-20 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 


SAT. (14th): “The Atlantic Family”: From 
Philadelphia, Frank Parker, tenor, sets 
out on an imaginary cross-country tour 
with a musical troupe, which will include 
a different guest star each week. 6:00 E.T.; 
5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. CBS. 


SUN. (15th): “Sisters of the Skillet”: Ed East 
and Ralph Dumke switch networks to 
solve household problems with farcical 
limericks and original ditties. 12:45 E.T.; 
11:45 C.T.; 10:45 M.T.; 9:45 P.T. CBS: 


MON, (16th): Grace Moore: The soprano who 
stepped from a Tennessee church choir to 
Broadway musical comedy and from there 
to the Metropolitan Opera and the screen, 
begins a new season of weekly radio con- 
certs. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 
5:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


TUES, (17th): Constitution Day: CBS broad- 
casts addresses by Senator Frederick Stei- 
ner and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Sr. (2:30 
E.T.); Frank Belgrano, American Legion 
head (6:15 E.T.); and Representative Sol 
Bloom (7:30 E.T.). NBC winds up a day of 
oratory with former Gov. Albert Ritchie 


and former United States Solicitor General 
James M. Beck speaking from Boston's 
Faneuil Hall. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 


M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—WJZ. 
WED. (18th): “20,000 Years in Sing Sing”: 


Warden Lewis E. Lawes, absent from the 
air since last Winter, resumes his drama- 
tizations of prison life. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 
C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


THURS, (19th): Jessica Dragonette: As guest 
star the radio chanteuse begins the tenth 
season for the Atwater-Kent Hour. Sub- 
sequent programs feature Frank Parker, 
Grete Stueckgold, James Melton, and Lu- 
crezia Bori. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 
M.T.; 4:30 P.T. CBS. 


FRI. (20th:) Irene Dunne: The movie star 
appears with Dick Powell in “Hollywood 
Hotel.”” 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. CBS. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Dr. Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, president of the University of Chi- 
cago, and the former Maude Phelps 
McVeigh, a second daughter, in Chi- 
cago. Their first child, Frances, is 9. 

BirTHDAy: Peter, King of Yugoslavia 
since the assassination of his father 
last October in Marseille, 12, Sept. 6. 
He celebrated with his family and 
court friends at Budwa Castle, South- 
ern Dalmatia. 


John Coolidge, son of the late Presi- 
dent, 29, Sept. 7. Three days later he 
celebrated his seventh year with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, for which he is now a pur- 
chasing agent. Recently he made one 
of his rare public utterances: “I love 
being called a railroad man. ... I’ve 
never really had any desire to mix in 
politics and there is little danger of 
my being asked to.” 


Hiram W. Johnson, Senator from 
California since 1917, 69, Sept. 3. He 
spent the day on a train en route to 
San Francisco. 

ENGAGED: Mrs. Diana Churchill Bai- 
ley, daughter of Winston Churchill, 
British Conservative and author, and 
Duncan Sandys, recently elected Con- 
servative M.P. Before his election, Mrs. 
Bailey campaigned vigorously against 
Sandys. 


Joe Louis, 21, Negro boxer who will 
fight Max Baer in the Yankee Stadium 
Sept. 24, and Marva Trotter, 19, Negro 
Chicago stenographer. 

MarrieD: Lenore Kight, 23, woman’s 
world champion free-style swimmer, 
and Cleon J. Wingard, 24, director of 
physical education in two Cincinnati 
schools, in Wellsburg, W. Va. As soon 
as they arrived in Cincinnati after the 





WIDE WORLD 
Lenore Kight and Her Husband: 
She Wants a 75-Foot Swimming Pool 


wedding, Miss Kight began a search for 
a 75-foot standard swimming pool in 
which to practice for the 1936 Olympics. 


George Vanderbilt, 20, son of Mrs. 
Margaret Emerson and the late Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, a Lusitania dis- 
aster victim, and Lucille M. Parsons, 
22, daughter of J. Lester Parsons, 
president of the United States Fire 
Insurance Co., at the bride’s home in 
Llewellyn Park, N. J. Vanderbilt has 
led two expeditions to Panama and 
two to Africa. He and his wife will 
go on a round-the-world cruise and 
big-game hunting expedition after his 
21st birthday, Sept. 24. 

Divorcep: Langhorne Gibson, vice 
president of Life and son of Charles 
Dana Gibson, artist, by Mrs. Marion 
Taylor Gibson, in Reno. She pressed 
cruelty charges in a secret hearing. 


George S. Barnes, camera man, by 
Joan Blondell, screen star, in Los An- 


ACME 
Senator Hiram Johnson Went to 
San Francisco on His Birthday 


geles. Grounds: mental cruelty, which 
consisted of driving a car while drunk, 
coldness and indifference, and reading 
while Miss Blondell was entertaining 
guests. 


ARRIVED: Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor III and their three guests, in 
Newport, R. I., following the explosion 
of two boiler tubes on their yacht, 
Placidia. Last June young Astor 
bought the 99-foot craft at a reported 
$1,000 bargain price. It was 38 years 
old and burned coal—‘Coal and steam 
were good enough for my father and 
they will do for me.” Despite an over- 
hauling, the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection called it unsea- 
worthy. Astor installed a new boiler 
and got a certificate. But the boiler 
blew up on Mr. and Mrs. Astor’s first 
trip. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Buck, big game 
hurters, with two monkeys, 600 other 
animals, and 5,000 birds, in New York. 


; . in ‘queskwees nen 
Joan Blondell: She Charged Her 
Husband With Mental Cruelty 


They learned of the escape of 150 
monkeys from their Long Island zoo on 
their return from a nine-months’ col- 
lecting expedition in the Far East. Mr. 
Buck is determined to get back the five 
monkeys which still remain at large. 


Jouett Shouse, president of the 
American Liberty League, in New 
York, after a short European trip. To 
the suggestion that Alfred E. Smith, 
Liberty League member, might run 
for President, Mr. Shouse said: “Al 
Smith can speak for himself.” 


Dr. A. H. Giannini, chairman of 
Bancamerica, in New York from a 
five-weeks’ visit abroad. He objected 
to the New Deal’s “soak-the-success- 
ful” plan: “Taxing should be done in- 
discriminately, not viciously against 
one class.” Signs of recovery in France 
and England impressed him greatly. 

DEPARTED: Helen Hayes, Fredric 
March, and Douglas Montgomery, screen 
stars, and March’s wife, on the Nor- 
mandie, for Europe. Miss Hayes hopes 
to gain 40 pounds before December, 
when she will play the title role in 
Lawrence Housman’s play, “Victoria 
Regina.” Mr. March plans to read “An- 
thony Adverse,” in which he will ap- 
pear during the Winter. 


Senator Robert R. Reynolds of North 
Carolina, from Washington, for a 9,000- 
mile trip around the country in a 22- 
foot trailer towed by a Ford coupe. 
The Senator wants to brush up on his 
American history, make about 20 
speeches on peacetime patriotism for 
the United States Flag Association, 
and prove that the trip can be made 
on $300. a, 


VistrED: Wilhelm Il, former Em- 
peror of Germany, by Alfonso XIII, 
former king of Spain, in Doorn, Hol- 
land, the exiled Emperor’s home. Al 
fonso, a distant cousin of Wilhelms, 
spent several days incognito in The 
Netherlands. 
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comparatively unimportant post at 
Saloniki. 


company tried to evict the ex-Interior 
Secretary from the New Mexican ranch 
he had mortgaged to the oil man. The 
day after Doheny died, the firm went 
into court to put Fall out. 


Other Deaths: The Right Rev. Wal- 
ter Taylor Sumner, 61, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Oregon since 1915 

Charles J. Vopicka, 78, United 
States Minister to Rumania, Serbia, 
and Bulgaria from 1913 to 1917... 
Dr. Barton Cooke Hirst, 74, for 38 years 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
a founder of the American College of 
Surgeons. 


Diep: Edward Laurence Doheny, 79, 
oil man and central figure in the Hard- 
ing Administration oil scandals, after a 
three-year illness, in Los Angeles. 

At 16, Doheny left his frontier home 
at Fond du Lac, Wis., to prospect in still 
more rugged Indian Territory. At 36, 
he had found gold and lost it. Then in 
Los Angeles he met a Negro carting 
“brear” from “a hole out near Westlake 
Park.” Doheny recognized it as oil- 
soaked earth. He staked a claim, mined 
it with a pick-axe and struck a gusher. 

But competition with more experi- 
enced oil men irked him. He set out for 
new fields and found them in the Mexi- 
can jungles at Tampico. Mex Pete—as 


Lert: By the late Aircraftsman 
Thomas Edward Shaw (Lawrence of 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur: For 
Him an Oak-Leaf Cluster 


LaBeLeD: Edna A., Wilma B., Sarah 
C., and Helen D. Morlock, each 5 years 
and 2 months old, with their initials 
on the fronts of their dresses. The la- 
beling simplified the job for their Lan- 
sing, Mich., kindergarten teachers in 


the stock market called his Mexican 
Petroleum Co.—made Doheny’s for- 
tune. Then a “little black bag”’ contain- 
ing $100,000 brought him unpleasant 
notoriety. 


Arabia) £7,441 ($35,000 currently), to 
two friends and his brother, Arnold W. 
Lawrence. The rights to his most fa- 
mous book, “Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 
he left as a trust fund for widows and 
orphans of Royal Air Force men, in 
memory of his service in the corps. 


Sick List: Mahatma Gandhi (tired of 
eating the goat’s milk and fruit on 
which he has subsisted for years): 
feeling very fit as a result of a leafy 
vegetable diet. 


Norma Talmadge,screen star (scared 
into losing seven pounds when a bur- 
glar broke his way into her apartment 


ne the quadruplets’ first day in school. with a gun concealed in a box of flow- 
Ww gb te ers): improved since George Jessel, her 
“ HonoreD: Gen. Douglas MacArthur, — husband, hired a bodyguard 
h. or her. 


retiring Army Chief of Staff, by Secre- 
tary of War George H. Dern. “For 
exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished services in a position of great 
responsibility,” the four-star General] 
got a bronze oak-leaf cluster to add to 
his wartime Distinguished Service 
Medal. 


RESIGNED: Dr. Lorin Bradford Young, 
as rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
San Francisco, Calif. Last July the 
church’s eight vestrymen elected him. 
Last week, before preaching his first 
sermon there, they accepted his resig- 
nation. His views on socialism proved 
too liberal. 


SuiciwE: George C. Hanson, 51, United 
States Consul General at Saloniki, by 
pistol, aboard the S. S. President Polk 
en route to the United States to under- 
go medical treatment for nervous col- 
lapse. 

In 1909 the 250-pound “uncrowned 
King of Manchuria” began his diplo- 
matic career as a student interpreter 
in China. In his 25 years there he 
learned Japanese, Russian, and six Chi- 
hese dialects and became an authority 
on Eastern politics and culture. By 1931 
he was Consul General at Harbin, cen- 
ter ie the Russo-Japanese-Chinese tur- 
moil. 

Hanson, the State Department’s best 
“trouble shooter,” became Consul Gen- 
eral in Moscow in 1934. Last June, 
While enroute to the latest hotspot— 
Addis Ababa—a State Department or- 
der countermanded his appointment in 
favor of Cornelius Van H. Engert. Han- 
son was transferred temporarily to the 


INTERNATIONAL 
Joe Humphreys: He Wants to Be Up 
and About for the Baer-Louis Fight 


His son took the bag to Albert B. 
Fall, an old prospector friend, by then 
Secretary of the Interior. Shortly 
thereafter the Interior Department 
gave Doheny companies a contract to 
build a Hawaiian Oil base and leased 
them the Elk Hills naval oil reserves. 

Senator Thomas J. Walsh nosed out 
the coincidence. Investigations fol- 
lowed; later came trials. In 1930 a 
Federal court acquitted Doheny of brib- 
ing Fall. Yet in 1929 the same court 
had convicted Fall of receiving Doheny’s 
bribe. 

His last years Doheny spent in re- 
tirement, sorrow, and illness. His health 
began to crack in 1928, after an insane 
secretary murdered his only son, Ed- 
ward Jr. A few months ago his condi- 
tion became critical. His family denied 
it; but day after day a priest stood by 
his bed ready to administer the Last 
Sacrament. Fall, for one, insisted the 
old man must be too ill to know what 
was going on: Last August a Doheny 


Joe Humphreys, veteran fight an- 
nouncer (ill all Summer with cerebral 
hemorrhages): returned home deter- 
mined to act as announcer at the 
forthcoming Baer-Louis fight. 


Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
(four operations and several blood 
transfusions for kidney trouble): able 
to take a daily ride in a wheel chair 
at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Mahatma Gandhi: A Vegeta- 
ble Diet Agrees With Him 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





ROGERS: Fans Want Their Idol 


Kept Immortal on the Screen 


After Will Rogers’s death, disposition 
of two unreleased Rogers pictures wor- 
ried Fox Films. They had two diver- 
gent precedents. Following Rudolph 
Valentino’s death in 1926, his fans 
flooded theatres to see their idol again. 
Last year, after Marie Dressler died, 
the public stayed away from the come- 
dienne’s films. But neither of these 
stars left unreleased pictures behind. 

Two days after Rogers’s funeral Fox 
released the first, “Steamboat Round 
the Bend’; the second, “In Old Ken- 
tucky,’’ won’t reach screens until De- 
cember. Sydney R. Kent, the com- 
pany’s president, announced: ‘““We have 
steadfastly refused to make announte- 
ments as to our policy on the Will Rog- 
ers pictures, old or new, until every- 
thi-g that human mortals could do for 
Will Rogers had been done. That time 
has now passed. We have been deluged 
with telegrams and letters from the 
public at large, and from exhibitors, 
urging us to release the Rogers pictures 
and to reissue the old ones... We be- 
lieve that the orderly showing of these 
(new) pictures without making any at- 
tempt to cash in on the publicity by the 
reissuing of old pictures is the only de- 
cent and proper way to handle it.” 

In “Steamboat,” Rogers, a patent 
medicine man, buys a decrepit boat for 
his favorite nephew, Duke (John Mc- 
Guire). Duke accidentally kills a man 
protecting a girl (Anne Shirley). He 
tells his uncle, who sees it as a clear- 
cut case of self-defense and turns him 
over to a sheriff. But something goes 
wrong: an important witness disap- 
pears, and Duke is condemned to death. 
Rogers finally clears his nephew after 
an exciting race in the old steamboat 
to bring back the witness. 

Irvin Cobb, humorist writer, and for 
years one of Rogers’s closest friends, 
plays his first movie role as a rival 
steamship captain. Like Rogers he 
makes a genial actor because he plays 
himself without any actor’s trimmings. 


BRAT: Hoydenish Young Trouper 
Shares Honors With Miss Colbert 


Parents who try to cajole young 
daughters into good behavior by point- 
ing at Shirley Temple as a shining 
example can now expect some retalia- 
tion. Smart little girls will point right 
back at Edith Fellows. In Columbia’s 
“She Married Her Boss,” the 9-year-old 
plays a brat as the movies have never 
seen a brat played before. 

As a rude, pouty, ill-tempered shin- 
kicker and scarer of animals and hu- 
mans, the dark-haired young actress 
runs through her problem-child part 
like a trouper—which she is. 

Columbia’s publicity department de- 
scribes Miss Fellows as a veteran of 
100 movies, among them “Cavalcade,” 


“Daddy Long Legs,” “Cimarron,” and 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’— 
all average-child parts. In “She Mar- 
ried Her Boss,” which stars Claudette 
Colbert, Edith cut her long, brown curls 
and got her first chance to display her 
talents as a hellion. For her un- 
deniable ability in that direction Colum- 
bia has signed her to a six-year con- 
tract that will pay her a four-figure 
salary at the age of 15. 

Edith’s grandmother, Elizabeth Lamb 
Fellows, a former singer, took the girl 
to Hollywood from her Charlotte, N. C., 
home six years ago. That same year 
she made her first picture, “Madame 
X,”’ with Ruth Chatterton. She likes 
to boast of having appeared in “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room” and “The 
Drunkard” in Los Angeles revivals of 
those melodramas. 

“She Married Her Boss’ does no 
pandering to the unsophisticates. This 
adaptation of Thyra Samter Winslow’s 
story retains the same subtleties the 
humorous novelist uses in her books. 
A typical line: “Who did I go to Mexico 
with? I can’t remember, but I was 
young enough to know what I was 
doing.” 

Miss Colbert plays Julia Scott, effi- 
cient secretary to a wealthy department 
store owner, Richard Barclay (Melvyn 
Douglas). For six years she adored 
him patiently without making any ap- 
parent headway. Disillusioned by a 
previous unsuccessful marriage, Bar- 
clay devoted his life to business. 

On the pretext of office work Julia 
wangles an invitation to dinner at the 
Barclays’. She walks into chaos. Rich- 


——_ 


ard’s vaporous sister Gertrude ( Kather. 
ine Alexander) faints at the slighteg 
provocation. Suddenly down the stairs 
rushes a tormented yapping poodle, fo). 
lowed by Barclay’s screaming daughter; 
Annabel (Edith Fellows), and a nurse 
yodeling “Lambie Pie,” in no dulce} 
tones. 

In the same strain dinner follows 
incompetent servants and badly cooke, 
food. Annabel swears the meat is cat. 
Julia suggests business methods of 
organization. Barclay gives her per. 
mission to run things. The house quiets 
down, Annabel gets spanked thorough. 
ly, and Barclay marries Julia while 
Gertrude swoons again. 

From then on one humorous ympli- 
cation telescopes into another with fast 
tempo. A lusty comic ending straignt- 
ens everything out. Julia, Richard, anq 
a butler drive to Barclay’s store and 
fling bricks through the windows. 


BURLESQUE: Troopers Win Fight 


To Improve American Institution 


After two weeks’ attempted arbitra- 
tion between the Burlesque Artists’ As. 
sociation and the Eastern Burlesque 
Managers’ Association, Thomas J. Phil- 
lips, president of the B.A.A. last week 
called a strike on 20 minutes’ notice— 
the first in burlesque’s history. 

Just before the noontime curtain last 
Thursday, 175 strip dancers, comedians, 
straight men, and chorus girls walked 
out of five New York theatres. Em- 
barrassed managers announced they 
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A Woticnes Comedian: The Men Struck With the Strip Artists and Chorus 
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would return ticket money to the boo- 
ing, catealling audiences of 2,500— 
mostly men. 

“We'll strike for our rights until our 
choruses are bowlegged.” Friday, as a 
gesture of sympathy, 80 burlesque mem- 
pers of a Hollywood company of “Life 
Begins at Minsky’s” walked out. 

In New York Phillips further proved 
the B.A.A.’s determination: he sum- 
moned his strikers into the Hotel Edison 
and announced the B.A.A. had a $20,000 
war chest to pay members on strike. 
Chorus girls got $10;—approximately 
half their salary. Principals could have 
half their $40 to $500 salaries, but none 
asked for that much. 

All day Saturday both sides arbi- 
trated. “Arbitration my eye,” a thin 
plond striker hooted. “Here we work 
30 hours a week. We have to stand out 
front grinning at a lot of dopes four 
times a day, five on Sunday, and after- 
wards rehearse.” 

Still, by nightfall both sides came to 
terms. Players went back to re- 
hearsals for Sunday shows. The B.A.A. 
had won its first and only fight. 

In June, 1933, burlesque actors made 
their first attempt to unify. They 
formed the B.A.A. and affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
new organization succeeded in getting 
an NRA code for burlesque the same 
year. At present it has 1,400 mem- 
bers throughout the country. Principals 
pay $25 initiation fee and $12 yearly 
dues, chorus members $5 and $6. In 
addition, members contribute a small 
weekly fee for strike funds. 

The agreement that ended the strike 
covers two of actors’ main complaints: 


Burlesque Girls Say ‘Arbitration My Eye’ 





long hours and I. O. U. payments that 
many managers had given instead of 
cash. The pact yet to be completed 
provides: $1.50 more a week for 
chorus girls, making their salaries 
$22.50 for stock, $25 for the road; a day 
off every two weeks; and “unbiased 
board” to investigate hours; spacing 
shows and rehearsal periods; a “satis- 
factory arrangement” guaranteeing 
B.A.A. payment of actors’ salaries; and 
election of Samuel Scribner, veteran 
burlesque producer, as mediator. 

Phillips cheered. The ‘“understand- 
ing was amicable” and the new rules 
would work “for the benefit of the in- 
dustry; to keep it in the light as an 
American institution—which it de- 
serves.” 





CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 

MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET (Lyceum 
Theatre): The first false start in the ap- 
proaching theatre season. A trifling, well- 
worn plot of a poor boy in love with a 
wealthy girl, in a new setting—New York’s 
little Italy. The acting did nothing to im- 
prove the play. 


SCREEN 


REDHEADS ON PARADE (Fox): John Boles 
and Dixie Lee, playing the leads, take au- 
diences backstage again—this time behind 
the movie scenes. The humor misses fire 
but the film has a few entertaining songs. 


THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM (RKO): 
Lionel Barrymore in the title role of one of 
the late David Belasco’s great stage suc- 
cesses. He and his friend, a doctor (Ed- 
ward Ellis), spend a good portion of the 
film trying to decide whether the dead can 
return to earth. They promise each other 
to try. Barrymore dies, then returns to 
earth in a film fog to straighten out the 
affairs of his heirs. The outmoded story 
won't please any but the most gullible. 
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INDEPENDENT: Sun Keeps Paper 


From Being Florida Free Press 


While last week’s hurricane gave the 
Florida Keys a series of resounding 
slaps, good weather celebrants jammed 
into Williams Park, St. Petersburg, to 
honor Major Lewellyn Buford Brown, 
74-year-old editor-owner of The St. 
Petersburg Evening Independent. As 
“Sunshine Editor of The Sunshine 
Paper in The Sunshine City” the elder- 
ly newspaper man had put St. Peters- 
burg prominently on Florida’s West 
Coast map. 

After itinerant journalism in Ozark, 
Ark. and in Kentucky at Louisville, 
Taylorsville, and Harrodsburg, Lew 
Brown arrived in St. Petersburg in 
1908. The sleepy little town had 4,000 
people, an old and prosperous morning 
newspaper and an unprosperous, year- 
old evening paper. Brown bought The 
Evening Independent, circulation a few 
hundred. 

Without consulting anyone, he named 
St. Petersburg “The Sunshine City.” 
Then he _ started digging through 
weather records to find how often the 
sun did shine there. Sept. 1, 1910, The 
Independent carried a full page adver- 
tisement: every day that the sun failed 
to appear before the paper’s 3 o’clock 
press time, Brown would give the edi- 
tion away. 

After five sunny weeks The Inde- 
pendent carried its first doleful front 
page streamer Oct. 15—THE INDE- 
PENDENT IS A FREE PAPER TODAY. News- 
boys handed the paper out to all who 
asked for it. Home subscribers get 
credit. But the first year chalked up 
only five free editions. 

Newspapers all over the United 
States carried features and news about 
Lew Brown’s offer. The impression 
grew that “The Sunshine City” never 
saw a cloud. Permanent population 
climbed to 45,000 and transient Winter 
population to 150,000. 

In the 25 years since the original 
offer, The Independent has passed out 
116 free editions—less than 5 a year. 
Brown estimated he could stand a 
dozen cloudy days a year. On each free 
copy he loses the one-cent manufactur- 
ing cost—some $100 on his present 
10,300 circulation. 

Last week’s anniversary celebration 
—addressed by Kent Cooper, Associ- 
ated Press general manager, via long 
distance telephone and loudspeaker sys- 
tem—got started under awkward cir- 
cumstances. All who attended knew 
the hurricane was headed up the West 
Coast and straight for St. Petersburg. 

Would the city’s sunshine record, un- 
broken since June 14, 1934, fall? Would 
Lew Brown have to hand out free 
copies ? 

The day after the celebration wind 
and rain raked seashore palm trees. 
But the sun appeared long enough to 
keep the record clean. Next day rain 
still poured down—a whopping total of 
seven inches in two days. Then a few 
minutes’ sunshine saved Brown again. 
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AVIATION 
FORECAST: Airlines Forbidden 
To Fly in Face of Weather Man 





Meteorologists lay just claim to the 
title of scientist. But when they dis- 
agree about theories of weather fore- 
casting, they scrap like rival rain- 
makers in Timbuktu. 

For a decade old-liners in the Weath- 
er Bureau have been fighting off in- 
creasingly furious attacks from a pro- 
gressive “dynamic” group that calls the 
bureau’s methods outmoded. Last week 
TWA airline officials—worried by po- 
tential law suits arising from the crash 
last May that killed Senator Cutting— 
defended their use of the “dynamic 
system.” They explained it merely sup- 
plements the old method with the new 
and useful concept of air mass action. 


O.p MeEtHop: Medicine men in the 
Australian bush use crossed bones and 
kangaroo blood charms to study the 
Thunder God’s mood. Civilized meteor- 
ologists the world over still use scien- 
tifically simple apparatus, thermome- 
ters, wind vanes, barometers, and a can 
to catch rain. 

The United States Weather Bureau 
has 179 city observatories and 54 
special stations at airports. At each 
one, observers take hourly tempera- 
tures, barometric pressures, wind ve- 
locities, and humidity. They measure 
the depth of the rain if any has fallen. 
Four times a day they telegraph their 
observations to regional offices, which 
send them to Washington. 

There in the capital’s homeliest build- 
ing, venerable Chief Observers follow 
a 70-year routine of plotting data on 
big maps. They draw contour Iines 
through points that report the same 
barometric pressure and a network of 
hieroglyphics to show temperatures, 
rain, and winds. Then they step back 
and study the result. 

They base their guess of coming 
changes mostly on the barometric pres- 
sure contours. They know low pressures 
bring bad weather, high ones clear 
skies. Weather repeats itself; a map 
of a certain appearance foretells the 
same weather that followed similar 
maps in the bureau’s files. 


Air Mass METHOD: In 1914 V. Bjerk- 
nes, a forecaster in the Norwegian 
Weather Bureau, felt current methods 
too limited: they didn’t offer enough 
detail. Further, they made no expla- 
nation of the mechanics involved be- 
yond that what has happened—can 
happen. 

He developed the theory that weather 
in temperate latitudes results from the 
clash of huge warm masses of moist, 
tropical air with cold, dry air from 
arctic regions. The cold masses, he 
reasoned, would lift the warm moist air 
and cause rain and storms. He called 
the boundaries between air masses 
“fronts” and drew them on weather 
maps. Then he based his forecasts on 
their movements. 

Two years later German flyers as- 





An Hour Before Flying Time a TWA 
Pilot and W eather Man Study ‘Air Masses” 


signed to long bombing raids over Lon- 
don came to fear bad weather more 
than the English defenses. To combat 
this natural obstacle, Walther Georgii, 
one of the dozen weather men attached 
to their staff, adopted Bjerknes’s meth- 
od. Thereafter the squadrons Georgii 
dispatched lost not a single ship in 
storm or fog. Others crashed frequent- 
ly from Piccadilly to Denmark. 

Within a few years after the Armis- 
tice most European ‘countries used the 
new air mass concept as the official 
basis for their forecasts. 

In the late ’20s, Carl Rossby, bus- 
tling Swedish scientist, introduced it to 
America through his classes at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Professor Paul Krick of California Tech 
took it up. They both demonstrated it 
to the airlines. By this Spring, TWA, 
American Airlines, and Eastern used 
it in the meteorological services they 
maintain to supplement the Weather 
Bureau’s reports and forecasts. 

The Weather Bureau followed slowly. 
It cooperated with the army and navy 
in establishing some twenty airplane 
sounding stations that help locate 
“fronts.” But its Chief observers stuck 
to the high-low pressure system they 
knew so well. 


Decision: The TWA crash last May 
drove the warfare into the open. Eugene 
Vidal’s Bureau of Air Commerce blamed 
the accident on TWA dispatching, based 
on the air mass system. TWA blamed 
a forecast it received from a govern- 
ment observer. Finally Vidal ordered 
that henceforth all airline operators 
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must dispatch planes only on the basis 
of Weather Bureau forecasts. 

Neutral observers point out that 
Vidal’s decision will have little effect. 
The control of most flights rests not op 
long range forecasts but on hourly re. 
ports of actual route conditions. A} 
54 Weather Bureau airport stations 
report continuously to operators by 
teletype. Many of them broadcast on 
airway beacon frequencies once or 
twice an hour. Flying planes chatter 
running reports back to their bases or 
to other planes that will fly through 
the same region. 
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GIRO: Fogbound Flyer Folds His 
Wings and Calmly Wheels Away 


Pilots believe only half of what they 
see Pitcairn autogiros do in demonstra- 
tion flights. They think the other 50 
per cent lies in the uncanny flying skill 
of James G. Ray, middle-aged Pitcairn 
vice president. He has landed the queer, 
wingless craft on the White House 
lawn, on a New York pier, and on the 
roof of the Philadelphia Postoffice. 

Last week he pulled a new one. Fog 
forced him down at Blandburg, Pa., on 
his way home from the National Air 
Races at Cleveland. Lacking a field he 
brought the ship down on a highway. 
Then he folded the blades of his rotor 
back over the ship’s tail and taxied it 
13 miles down the road to Tyrone and 
clear weather. There he picked a va- 
cant field and took off. After an hour's 
flight he reached his home airport at 
Willow Grove, outside Philadelphia. 

Flyers suspected the stunt was bril- 
liant Ray showmanship to call attention 
to improvements under development in 
the Pitcairn factory. 


CrubeE Giros: In the late ’20s, Har- 
old F. Pitcairn, bespectacled heir to 
part of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass mil- 
lions, bought American rights to Juan 
de la Cierva’s autogiro. He found ita 
crude affair, substantially a low-wing 
monoplane with a rotor mounted above. 

Pitcairn engineers added a clutch and 
drive shaft between the engine and 
rotor to eliminate tedious taxiing before 
a take-off. But purchasers found them 
slow. Moreover the Giro’s take-off was 
no better than a good airplane’s. Two 
years ago Pitcairn announced the sus- 
pension of production and ‘sales, and 
told his engineers to iron out all giro 
defects. 


Latest Giros: First they took off 
the stubby fixed airplane wing and cut 
the rotor blades from four to three. That 
increased speed. Then they worked out 
a system whereby the pilot can tilt 
the rotor in the direction he wants the 
ship to go. That improvement elimi- 
nated rudders and elevators. They are 
still working on a device to speed the 
rotor more before take-offs. Then the 
pilot will pull a lever, and the ship will 
literally hop straight into the air. Al- 
other new gadget will let the pilot dis- 
connect the propellor and hook the 
engine to his landing wheels. Then he 
can drive it down the road to the air- 
port as easily as a Model T Ford. 
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BAN KING: House of Morgan Gives Up a Son, Five 


Partners and $7,500,000 to Return to Underwriting 


To the bullish elder head of the House 
of Morgan, promoting came first, 
straight banking second. Merger of 
eleven companies in 1901 to form the 
s2,000,000,000 U. S. Steel Corp. cli- 
maxed a series of dazzling financial 
feats and dramatized J.P.’s concept of 
a banker’s functions. 

JP. Jr. differed with his father’s 
theories. In 1902 the younger Morgan 
singed his fingers in underwriting an 
international shipping combine, Inter- 
national Merchant Marine. An apa- 
thetic public showed little interest in 
some $50,000,000 worth of I.M.M. bonds; 
thirteen years later the combine went 
into receivership. From then on Mor- 
gan Jr. clung in large part to straight 
banking. 


Money FOR RENT: The traditionally 
English policy of straight banking in- 
volved accepting money at, say, 1 per 
cent and lending or depositing the funds 
ata higher rate. The House of Morgan 
pays no interest on balances under 
$7,500 and accepts as depositors only 
those who have “proper introductions.” 

The house lends millions to foreign 
governments or corporations; it also 
deals in acceptances, buys and sells for- 
eign exchange for its customers, and 
organizes large credits for overseas 
nations. 

In 1933 the present Head of the 
House of Morgan told the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee: “The 
larger part of our business is straight 
banking ... the least, underwriting.” 

Yet in this least part Morgan & Com- 
pany had headed security underwriting 
combines which distributed $6,000,000,- 
000 worth of bonds in fourteen years 
prior to 1933. In May of that year, 
Morgan told the Senate committee that 
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Harold Stanley, President of 
Morgan Stanley & Company, Inc. 


more than $2,000,000,000 had already 
been retired and that only slightly more 
than 2 per cent had defaulted. 

Morgan prestige attracted the cream 
of securities, those easiest to sell. The 
firm skimmed relatively small profits, 
but sold the bonds overnight. To for- 
eign borrowers the House of Morgan 
became the gateway to America. At 
home, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, General Motors, New York Cen- 
tral and many other industrial giants 
sold bonds through Morgan. 


ULTIMATUM: Two years ago the New 
Deal’s Banking Act of 1933 laid down 
an ultimatum: choose either invest- 
ment or straight deposit banking, but 
don’t do business in both. 

Twenty Morgan partners put their 
heads together. Reluctantly they aban- 
doned their business of wholesaling 
bonds and stocks. They retained their 
$360,000,000 worth of deposits and lim- 
ited their business to the present J.P.’s 
first love, straight banking. Two facts 
comforted them: 1—Virtually no cor- 
porate bonds were being floated any- 
way; 2—perhaps in time the govern- 
ment would rescind its ban. 

For two years Morgan & Company’s 
old underwriting clients went else- 
where: to Kuhn Loeb & Co., which had 
chosen to stick to securities, to Brown 
Harriman & Co., and to others. 

Hope faded a month ago. In passing 
the Banking Act of 1935 Congress re- 
fused to accept an amendment proposed 
by Senator Carter Glass permitting 
commercial bankers to underwrite se- 
curities. 


Decision: Last week the three-gen- 
eration-old House of Morgan decided to 
return to investment banking. It 
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Henry S. Morgan: From the House of 
Morgan to Morgan Stanley & Company 


INTERNATIONAL 
William Ewing: In the Financial 
Swim With Morgan Stanley & Co. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Perry E. Hall: He’s 
Also Good at Finance 
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chipped off pieces from Morgan & Com- 
pany and Drexel & Company to form a 
new, separate investment banking firm. 

Friday, last week, the eve of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s 67th birthday, two dozen 
newsmen trooped into the squat, classic 
house of the House of Morgan at Broad 
and Wall Streets, opposite the Stock 
Exchange. 

Beneath the oil painting of the elder 
Morgan which dominates the three 
rows of partners’ desks, three elder 
statesmen of the House, Thomas W. 
Lamont, George Whitney, and Harold 
Stanley, disclosed their plans. 

Unlike Drexel & Company, Phila- 
delphia; Morgan Grenfell Co., London, 
and Morgan et Cie., Paris, the new firm 
would have no partnership ties with 
Morgan & Company. The new firm’s 
common stock, which carries control of 
the company, would be held only by 
officers of the new firm. Only a few 
partners in the old company would hold 
preferred shares carrying no more than 
a 6 per cent dividend. 

Five Morgan partners retired to form 
Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc. From 
Morgan & Company came Stanley, the 
new firm’s president, Henry Sturgis 
Morgan, younger son of the House of 
Morgan, and William Ewing. From 
Drexel came Perry E. Hall and Ed- 
ward H. York Jr. 

With paid-in capital of $7,500,000, the 
new firm prepared to welcome back old 
Morgan clients at 2 Wall Street. 

From Morgan Stanley & Co.’s cor- 
porate charter the Street guessed that 
most of the capital had been sub- 
scribed by J. Pierpont Morgan himself. 
Wall Street gossips thought they had 
found the answer to Morgan’s sale of 
more than $2,000,000 worth of art 
treasures in the last eight months: he 
wanted the money to set up his broad- 
shouldered, 35-year-old son in business. 


Morcan MESSENGER: At Fay’s School 
in Southborough, Mass., 12-year-old 
Henry Morgan’s classmates called him 
Fatty. At Harvard eight years later 
the fat had turned to muscle. Morgan 
captained the freshman crew and won 
his H as No. 6 oar in his sophomore 
year, but lost out in the varsity cap- 
taincy race because of illness. 

In June, 1923, he got a B.A. degree, 
a wife, and a job. The wife was 
Catherine Francis Adams, daughter of 
Charles Francis Adams, Hoover’s Navy 
Secretary and pilot of America’s 1920 
cup defender, Resolute. 

The job was messenger boy for the 
House of Morgan at $15 weekly. For 
two years Harry Morgan shuttled be- 
tween clerical jobs in the office, then 
became a Per Procurator, an attorney- 
in-fact qualified. to sign the firm’s 
checks. With two other sons of part- 
ners, Thomas W. Lamont Jr. and Henry 
Pomeroy Davison, he received a part- 
nership as a 1928 post-Christmas pres- 
ent. 

Aside from banking, he works hard- 
est at boating. In 1933 he became the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club’s 
Commodore at Glen Cove, Long Island, 
home of the Morgan clan. 


STANLEY: Yale’s 1908 class crowned 
Harold Stanley’s schoolday successes 
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by naming him its handsomest ang 
most popular member. In high Schoo] 
at Great Barrington, Mass., the lean 
youth had piloted the football elevep 
and played on the baseball and hockey 
teams. In college he captained a cham. 
pionship hockey team, coached fregp. 
man baseball and helped direct the Jun. 
ior Prom. 

As a reward, William Stanley, elec. 
trical engineer after whom Genera] 
Electric named its Pittsfield, Mass 
plant, sent his son to Europe. 


On his return he served a two-year 
apprenticeship in the Albany Nationa] 
Bank under Robert C. Pruyn, known to 
Wall Street as a maker of bank presi- 
dents. 

For five years Stanley helped out ip 
the financial department of the J, g 
White Co.; then with the Guaranty 
Trust in Manhattan he hit his stride. 
In twelve months he became vice presi- 
dent in charge of bonds. Two years 
later, at 31, he became president. 


As underwriter for large domestic 
and foreign issues he dealt often with 
Morgan partners. The New Englander’s 
swift analysis and shrewd negotiating 
ability impressed them. While others 
banged conference tables he sat shyly 
by; but he seldom budged in an argu- 
ment. In 1927 Stanley, still handsome 
but graying, became one of the House 
of Morgan’s fourteen partners, succeed- 
ing Dwight W. Morrow, who resigned 
to enter politics. 


Ewine: William Ewing, Yale 1903, 
rose to Morgan partnership in 1927 
from a place on the office staff. The 
socially prominent, stocky young man 
had come to 23 Wall Street in 1916 by 
way of the St. Louis branch of Chicago’s 
Harris: Trust & Savings Bank, where 
his bond sales record attracted Morgan 
representatives’ attention. At Morgan 
& Company he first served as an as- 
sistant to the partners; eleven years 
later he stepped up to partnership. 


HAL: Perry E. Hall, 39, Princeton 
17, returned from the war in 1918 toa 
job with the Guaranty Trust. In 1925 
he moved up to Morgan & Company. 
Five years later he became a partner 
operating in Drexel & Company. Three 
years ago Hall surprised his friends and 
himself by qualifying third out of 170 
in the National Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionships at Baltimore. Chick Evans 
eliminated him in the first round. 


York: Edward H. York, Yale, ’12, 
rowed on the Eli freshman and varsity 
crews. In 1917 he left E. W. Clark & 
Co. of Philadelphia to join the 312th 
Field Artillery, 79th division, overseas. 
He returned a Captain. In 1920 the tall, 
blond bond salesman joined Drexel & 
Company; ten years later he became 4 
partner. His white clapboard Colonial 
home often provides a gathering place 
for Philadelphia’s social aristocracy. 
He is the father of two boys and two 
girls. 


Avcur: Formation of Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. one day before President 
Roosevelt’s “Breathing Spell” announce- 
ment (see page 9) pleased alike New 
Dealers in Washington and bankers 
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Wall Street. The conservative old bank- 
ing house, financial observers declared, 


would hardly have launched a security a 


underwriting business unless the time ’ 
seemed ripe for capital issues. Morgan 

partners’ readiness to pour new money A 

into industry forecast a continued 

aids toward permanent recovery. C Oo G N A Cc B R A N DY 














AUTOMOBILES: Makers Shift 
Recovery Bandwagon Into High 


For economists, automobile manufac- 
turing provides a primary business 
parometer. It led the way from 1921's 
depression. In subnormal 1934 it em- 
ployed one of every ten American wage- 
earners. Last week the _ industry 
brightened the recovery horizon; eight 
producers rehired men, speeded sched- 
ules and expanded plants. Following 
President Roosevelt’s suggestion to 
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WIDE joatem 
Edsel and Henry Ford: They Boosted 
Plant Expansion to $30,000,000 


regularize production, makers. will 
place shiny new models on display in 
November, two months ahead of the 
usual time. 


Ford: William J. Cameron, Henry 
Ford intimate, addressed dealers in 
Atlantic City: “In 32 years the public 
has paid 12% billions into the Ford 
Motor Co. To hear them talk in Wash- 
ington you’d think that was all theirs 
and ought to be divided. Exactly $12,- 
395,000,000 went for wages, materials, 
taxes, and plant. How much does that 
leave? A few millions surplus ...a 
godsend to the country during the de- ri 2 ieee a de 
pression ra The Tax-the-Rich cam- 3 4 SOLE Pye aper FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
paign is simply a Break-Up-Ford z of Schieffelin & Co., NEW YoRK ciTY. 


campaign.” ‘ a : = IMPORTERS SINCE 1794. 


Despite the governmental bogey man, 
River Rouge plant expansion originally 
set at $20,000,000 last week was boosted 
to $30,000,000. 


General Motors: At Lansing, Mich., 
5,000 men broke off a month’s invol- 
untary vacation and trekked happily 
back to Fisher Body and Oldsmobile 
jobs. Both are General Motors di- 
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RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 

Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 
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Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
completely filled in, 
illustrating uses— 
a MOORE form for 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
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93 LANGUAGES 
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Send News-Week 


Many readers who desire to remember friends 
in far-off lands, send NEWS-WEEK as the gift 
perennial. Not only the news of home but the 
news of the world, brilliantly told, superbly 
illustrated. Remember your friends. 
































visions. About half the 5,000 will work 
in Fisher’s new quarters, former home 
of the Durant car. 

GM’s Buick Division has paid the 
highest wages in its history to 10,000 
men employed steadily through most of 
this year. For 1935’s first seven months, 
payrolls totaled $10,557,265, against 
$16,504,321 for all of last year. Presi- 
dent Harlow H. Curtice expects stepped- 
up Winter production to push payrolls 
and employment still higher. 


Franklin: Reorganized Franklin Mo- 
tors, Inc., next week will begin to ex- 
pand the company’s old Syracuse plant. 
Then it will manufacture a car with 
an air-cooled eight-cylinder motor. 


Reo: Uncle Sam gave Speed Wagon 
production a boost with a $500,000 
order—to be delivered in 10 days. 


Studebaker: To serve the Pacific 
Coast, a 100,000 square foot single- 
story Los Angeles assembling plant will 
begin operating early in November. 


White: Announcing a new line of 
one to four ton streamlined trucks 
Robert F. Black, White Motor Co. 
president, revealed plans to double 
production. He predicted payrolls would 
reach. the highest point since 1929. 


RFC: Chairman Charges Lawyers 
Stood on Both Sides of Fence 


“There appears to be a difference be- 
tween getting money from the govern- 
ment, and paying it back,” declared 
Jesse H. Jones, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. chairman. In a formal statement 
last week he virtually accused two Chi- 
cago law firms of double-dealing. 


Loan: In 1932, the RFC, with bank- 
ing troubles brewing, lent Central Re- 











Philatelist: 


TOO, was a collector years before I joined 

Frischer’s, to whom thousands of philatelists 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

Frischer has a precise and intimate knowledge 
of this subject and his scheme, “Efficient Col- 
lecting,” has been produced especially for 
American philatelists. 

“Efficient Collecting,” brings youevery 
month from 60 to 120 valuable European 
stamps for $1.50, $2.50 or $5, according to your 
requirements. The stampsinclude new and com- 
memorative issues, air mail, provisionals, post- 
age dues, etc., and as they are always in com- 
plete series they form a collection worth far 
more than the amount of your investment. Re- 
member Hind, Ferraris! 

Fill in and send the coupon today. You, too, 
willbecomean enthusiasticdisciple of Frischer’s. 
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I Mr. Norbert Frischer, 
1X Althanplatz 6, 
Vienna, Austria* 
(a) Send me on approval (return allow- 
ed) the first group at $1.50, amount 
enclosed. 


(b) Send me your advice for collectors. 














(Legible writing, please!) 
*Postage for cards 3¢, for letters 5¢. 
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public Bank & Trust Co. $90,000, 000- 
turning over the final $50,000,000 Oct, ¢ 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes, board chairman 
of the Chicago institution now in re. 
ceivership, arranged the loan in June 
within a few weeks after resigning as 
RFC’s head. . 

Since that time the bank has paiq 
back $33,500,000 principal and $8,259. 
000 interest, leaving $56,500,000 plus 
accrued interest still owing. Late last 
year “when it became obvious that the 
assets of the bank would not liquidate 
for enough to pay its debts” the Rrc 
started civil suit against stockholders 
in Chicago Federal Court. 

Bank stockholders, under Illinois law 
become doubly liable to creditors. Once 
their stock becomes worthless, they may 
be assessed the amount of its par valye 
if sufficient debts remain. 

The RFC, Jones revealed, relied on 
this liability in addition to assets 
pledged to secure the loan. Before pay- 
ing out the final $50,000,000 it got the 
opinion of four Chicago law firms up- 
holding RFC’s right to collect. 

Last week Jones attacked the law 
firms: “Some stockholders are resisting 
payment of their liability, and some of 
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Jesse Jones: Passing It Out Is 
Easier Than Getting It Back 


these are represented by two of the 
firms that had previously given us their 
opinions on the stockholders’ liability. 
These firms are Messrs. Pam & Hurd 
and Messrs. Winston, Strawn & Shaw.” 

Silas Strawn, Republican ex-head of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, counterattacked for his firm: 
“Our opinion was not asked or given as 
to the question of the existence or non- 
existence of any such stockholders’ 
double liability. Chairman Jones doubt- 
less did not have before him the facts.” 

Harry B. Hurd defended for the other 
firm: “Nothing which we have done 

. . is in the slightest degree inconsist- 
ent with our previous expressions. In 
fact we have taken no active part in 
this suit...” 


Liapiuity: Central Republic’s stock 
of 140,000 shares at $100 par created 4 
$14,000,000 potential liability for 4,000- 
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Gen. Charles G. Dawes . . 


odd stockholders. Since filing suit, the 
RFC has collected only about $25,000 
through voluntary action. General 
Dawes, personally owning 52 shares, 
contributed a $5,200 check ‘“‘for reasons 
which are wholly personal to me.” 
Dawes Brothers, Inc., a closed corpora- 
tion representing a sizable proportion 
of the Dawes :family fortune, would 
stand liable for about $1,000,000 if RFC 
wins the suit. But stockholders’ at- 
torneys met last week to map out de- 
fense plans. 


a 
SNUFF: Users of 18,000 Tons 


Range From Porters to Pastors 


In the 17th century snuff-taking 
swept England like prairie fire. Satin- 
breeched, silk-stockinged dandies at the 
court of Charles II got exquisite pleas- 
ure from a sneeze. 

In fashionable drawing rooms during 
the 19th century, snuff lost caste. But 
the United States Senate jealously car- 
ries on tradition. On either side of the 
Senate rostrum in the Capitol stands a 
snuffbox. Though few Senators use 
snuff, Senate employes regularly keep 
the boxes filled. Visitors sometimes 
steal them for souvenirs. 

Hordes of plebeian ‘users carried 
snuff popularity into the 20th century. 
In the United States, consumption rose 
from 13,800,000 pounds in 1900 to a 
Peak of 41,000,000 in 1929. The de- 
Pression had little effect; last year’s 
Production was 37,000,000 pounds. 

More than 90 per cent of American 
Production falls in nearly equal di- 


WIDE WORLD 


. $5,200 for Reasons ‘Wholly Personal’ 


visions between three corporations— 
United States Tobacco, George W. 
Helme, and American Snuff. Stock- 
holders expect and get a good return 
from their depression-proof companies. 
Last week United States declared quar- 
terly dividends, $1.75 on preferred and 
$1.25 on common; American Snuff, 
$1.50 on preferred and 75 cents on com- 
mon. Helme equaled United States’ 
dividends two weeks ago. 


TasTY Tippits: Snuff—a pulverized 
tobacco—offers one of the cheapest 
forms of tobacco consumption. While 
European dandies inhaled, most users 
now place a pinch between gum and 
cheek and use it as a cud. There it 
rests for hours, disturbed occasionally 
by chewing. But some few Southern 
mammies still like to snuff. 

Snuff’s popularity with Negroes part- 
ly accounts for some 50 per cent of 
total sales below the Mason-Dixon line. 
And sharecroppers—white or black— 
want their 10-cent packages even if 
they have to go without corn pone. A 
big cotton year brings high snuff sales. 

The factory laborer, especially in 
plants prohibiting smoking, adds to 
consumption. Husky lumberjacks and 
grizzled mountaineers meditate over 
their cuds. Some ministers and college 
professors use it during lectures and 
sermons. The snuff cud, compact and 
neat, takes up less room and requires 
less spitting than most chewing to- 
baccos. 

Snuff manufacturers have a harder 
task than makers of other tobacco 
products. They use fire-cured tobacco, 
chiefly from Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
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IN A SERIES ( ON WILLIAMS 


| WILLIAMS LATHER 


| Ld oe 
Holl 


LIKE A SPONGE 


A lather that’s rich, luxurious, 


moist—that stays moist. Econom- 
ical to use—a little goes far. 


Extra mild, too. Only the very 
finest materials (and experience) 
can make a lather so mild—and yet 
so thick and moist. That’s why 
Williams keeps the skin soft and 
supple—and why it gives you the 
world’s quickest, cleanest, most 
comfortable shave. 


And remember, after every 
shave, a dash of Aqua Velva. 


You can’t 
lose this 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE 
SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S. A. 
LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 
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“WE save over 41c cash, per employee 
each year since we e me them 
with AUTOPOINTS instead ooden 
—, Hundreds of firms using them. 
ves money—increases efficiency. Gri 
Tip holds leads firmly. Write for details 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. NW-9 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, il. 
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Residential Hotel IV 


SINGLE ROOMS ) 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 

Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 

Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50% St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 















































Three Months Conducted Tour. Sail Eebousry 8, 1936. Visit 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kamakura, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila, 
Hong Kong, Canton, Macao, Singapore, Jabore, law wan, Me 
a 


bang, Colombo, Bombay 
Fatehpur Sikri, "Dethi, iene cee $] 7160 
Aden, Suez, Cairo, Pyramids, Port ~_e, 
Genoa, Riviera, Algiers, Sout hampton 
London. Price inc dies travel, sightseei ng 
berths from Chicagoa.d many other cities. Send for folder N 


= meals end 


MENTOR TOURS, 180 No. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 


2015 


subject references are listed 
in the 47-page index intro- 
ducing 


Bound Volume 
No. V 
of 
NEWS-WEEK 


This 1359-page volume is an indispen- 
sable record of important happen- 
ings the world over, condensed, bril- 
liantly edited, profusely illustrated. 


$2.50 to News-Week subscribers 
$3.50 to others 


Order Your Copy Today 


NEWS-WEEK 
Rockefeller Center + New York 






























Virginia. After curing, it ages two 
years in warehouses. Manufacturers 
moisten the thick, fleshy leaves with an 
ordinary salt solution, then permit fer- 
mentation for several months. Heat 
dries out the leaves; large grinders pul- 
verize them. Sometimes makers add 
scraps and waste from cigar manufac- 
ture. 

Flavoring materials come next— 
sugar, glycerine, licorice, tonka beans, 
and aromatic oils. Proportions remain 
trade secrets. After drying and pack- 
aging, the mixture must mature six 
months before sale. 


Favorites: United States Tobacco, 
largest snuff-maker, adds chewing and 
smoking tobacco to its lines. Its Copen- 
hagen snuff, a moist Swedish type, sells 
heavily throughout the Northwest. 
Southerners like Bruton’s, a Strong 
Scotch blend. 

George W. Helme’s Railroad, Mills, 
and Gail and Ax brands—sweet, Mac- 
cobay snuffs—please consumers along 
the Atlantic Seaboard. 

American Snuff produces Strong 
Scotch snuffs  exclusively—Garrett, 
Honest, and Dental. Their market lies 
in a belt stretching from Tennessee to 
Texas. 

Habitual snuff users stick consist- 
ently to one brand or blend. Adver- 
tising programs can’t lure them from 
their favorite. Manufacturers rarely 
try; thus they save themselves the huge 
advertising expense involved in cigar- 
ette and cigar sales. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: U.S. Credit 
Still-Al, Morgenthau Learns 


Tuesday of last week the Treasury 
offered for sale $500,000,000 1144 per 
cent Treasury notes, due 1939. A 
week before, buyers fell 15 per cent 
short of subscribing to a $100,000,000 
issue of Federal Farm Mortgage bonds, 
with principal and interest fully guar- 
anteed by the government. With one 
nominal exception, the oldest Treasury 
officials could not remember a similar 
occurrence. 

The new offering brought comfort to 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau Jr. Cash 
subscription totaling $1,270,000,000, 
more than 214 times the offering, set at 
rest any oonenta over government 
credit. Promptly the Treasury head 
made plans for a trip to Spain and 
Portugal. 


Goop News: Directors of General 
Electric last week declared a quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock, boosting the rate 5 cents 
above the basis established in April, 
1934. For this year’s first six months, 
GE common earned 40 cents a share, 
against 28 cents in 1934’s first half. The 
huge corporation has outstanding nearly 
29,000,000 no-par common __ shares. 
Stockholders of record Sept. 27 receive 
dividend checks Oct. 25. 

At the same meeting, directors elected 
to the GE board Leon Fraser, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of the 
City of New York. Fraser, ex-presi- 
dent of the Bank for International Set- 


ACM 
Owen D. Young Meets an Old Friend. 
on His General Electric Board 


tlements, meets an old friend in Owen 
D. Young, GE chairman. Both attended 
the Paris conference of financial experts 
that drafted the Young plan of 1929. 

INHERENT STRENGTH: This week the 
American Federation of Labor oozed 
optimism: “The present business up- 
swing is the healthiest thus far: it is 
the first not due to government spend- 
ing or currency action; the first which 
seems due chiefly to inherent economic 
strength. Dividend payments in August 
exceeded last year by $11,000,000 or 4 
per cent; the steel industry is out of the 
red for the first time since 1930.” The 
statement concluded: 


“With these signs of increased in- 
dustrial earnings, much depends upon 
the workers making a new drive now 
for higher incomes. The last four 
months of 1935 will bring the highest 
level of industrial operations and earn- 
ings for any similar period since 1930.” 

SHIPPING: In May, June, and July, a 
round dozen nations employed 107 ves- 
sels in transporting more than 130,000 
tourists from American ports to Europe. 
In a survey completed last week, the 
United States Shipping Board revealed 
only 54,000 voyagers have returned 
home. This heralds heavy westbound 
ocean traffic through September. 


American cabin liners and combi- 
nation vessels grew in popularity. The 
survey said: “British-flag lines control 
about 37 per cent of the passenger ac- 
commodations but carry only 27 per 
cent of the passengers, whereas Ameri- 
can lines control only 8 per cent of the 
space but transport over 11 per cent of 
the traffic.” 


Individual ships offered more striking 
comparisons. “For the three month 
period the percentage of available space 
filled on the Manhattan and Washing- 
ton, eastbound and westbound, was 72 
per cent for each ship, for the Bremen 
and Europa, 57 and 58 respectively, for 
the Normandie and Ile de France, 59 
and 45, for the Berengaria and Majestic, 
36 and 28 per cent.” 
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MUSIC: Hinterlands Want More 





And Better Concerts This Year 


“Central Europe is artistically dead.” 

Two deeply discouraged music bro- 
kers returned recently from the Conti- 
nent with this indictment. Last week, 
Samuel Hurok, talent scout for NBC 
Artists Service, and Frederick Schang 
jr. vice president of Columbia Con- 
certs Corp., sighed over their experi- 
ences. 

Annually these representatives of the 
two largest artists services in the coun- 
try travel ten to twelve weeks in search 
of new talent—this year futilely. Week 
after week the same thing happened. 
They interviewed foreign managers 
who handled Europe’s most promising 
material—endless auditions, endless 
rejections. Finally, in Paris, Schang 
exploded: “You must have something 
better than this.” Managers had to 
admit they hadn’t. 

War scares and dictatorships have 
practically annihilated creative abili- 
ties. This season America will have to 
make its own new stars. 


DistrRiBUTION: To hold his reputation 
an artist must continually appear be- 
fore the public. For this he depends 
largely on his manager. After artists 
sign their contracts, the huge mill of 
distribution’ starts slowly working. 
From coast to coast, schools, universi- 
ties, and music societies demand Hei- 
fetz, Kreisler, Tibbett, or Iturbi. Man- 
agers plan their artist tours with fine 
precision; careless routing can ruin an 
artist’s season. 

Once the Russian cellist, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, found he had an Athens 
engagement followed next day by one 
in Antwerp; then he switched to Lon- 
don and back to Rome. Time tables 
and concert dates just didn’t jibe. The 
cellist had to rearrange his entire pro- 
gram. 

So each musician has a long, narrow 
schedule book with loose-leaf memoran- 
da carefully planned to meet trains and 
airplane departures. Clerks prepare 
large publicity books with tear sheets 
bearing detailed biographies. Near 
concert-time comes the most harrowing 
duty of all—making the musician de- 
cide on his program. Yes, he will play 
this of Beethoven, that of Wagner. Just 
as the list goes to the printer, the tem- 
peramental artist may change his mind: 
he will play Bach and Brahms. 


Bock Booking: A good manager 
does more than this routine—he builds 
a demand for his artists. Both NBC 
and Columbia have efficient systems of 
arranging recitals in small localities. 

In 1921 NBC originated its Civic Con- 
certs, similar to Columbia’s Commun- 
ity Concerts. Local committees wage 
their own week-long subscription cam- 
palgn. A fee of $5 entitles members to 
a8 Many concerts as the budget can 
afford. 

Then a representative arrives to help 
Plan the season: some symphonies cost 
$4,000 to $6,000 an evening; excellent 


artists will appear for as little as $500. 
What will they have—Lotte Lehmann? 
She sings mostly in the West this year. 
But Kirsten Flagstad is available for 
Eastern towns. Finally the represent- 
ative leaves with a batch of orders for 
sO many musicians. He buys them in 
the open market, like any other com- 
modity, at the cheapest possible rate. 

Both NBC and Columbia announce a 
vast increase in this business for the 
coming year. Jamestown, N. Y., on the 
Civic list, spends $4,600—$1,500 more 
than last season. Worcester has a 
budget of $12,000—double its previous 
one. All through the South, towns have 
added $1,000 or more to their expendi- 
tures. 


Forecast: The more formal concert 
field likewise booms this year. Man- 
agers prophesy a big season with an ex- 
tra emphasis on opera. Nearly all the 
fourteen major symphonies have sched- 
uled operatic numbers either in stage 
or concert form. From coast to coast, 
the most popular opera is Wagner's 
“Tristan and Isolde’; next in favor 
comes Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier.” 


In St. Louis and Chicago two new 
opera companies appear. In San Fran- 
cisco, Mme. Flagstad, Norwegian so- 
prano, will sing for the first time 
anywhere the role of Brunnhilde in 
“Siegfried.”” Chicagoans have a special 
treat in November: at the Civic Opera, 
Lotte Lehmann plays the Marschallin to 
Mme. Jeritza’s Octavia in the “Rosen- 
kavalier.” 


Chicago also has an outstanding con- 
cert program in Orchestra Hall. In 
October, Lauritz Melchior, Metropoli- 
tan tenor, sings for the first time with 
Mme. Flagstad. The following month 
Melchior returns for a concert perform- 
ance of “Tristan and Isolde” with Doro- 
thee Manski, Kathryn Meisle, Fred Pat- 
ton, and Chase Baromeo. 


Early in the Fall arrive two new 
violinists—Vlatko Balokovic, Jugoslav, 
after a nine years’ absence, and Roman 
Totenberg, young Polish artist, for his 
American debut. In addition to his re- 
citals this year, Totenberg will appear 
Nov. 7 with Washington’s National 
Symphony Orchestra. Raya Garbouso- 
va, Russian cellist, made her debut last 
season in this country with two of the 
major orchestras; this year she has 
bookings with nearly all of them. En- 
couraged by the general demand, Raph- 
ael also plans to win laurels with his 
concertina. He made a big hit in last 
year’s “Continental Varieties” on Broad- 
way. 


ABSENTEES: This year only two of 
Europe’s established singers will not 
appear in America: Beniamino Gigli 
and Richard Tauber. They believe they 
warrant more pay than the reduced dol- 
lar can give them. 

All American music-lovers will sore- 
ly miss one artist. Last Spring, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, 57-year-old pianist and 
director of the Detroit Orchestra, suf- 
fered from severe intestinal trouble. 
This year he has a leave of absence to 
recuperate. Harold Bauer replaces him 
as collaborator with Albert Spalding 
in a series of sonata recitals. 
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Peter Puget’s® 
ALMANAC 





*After whom was named Puget Sound, 
smooth gateway to the fast Short Route 
that American Mail Liners sail (every 
other Saturday) from Seattle to the Orient. 





Sept. 14, Saturday ° 





Passengers meet popular Captain Morris 
Seavey, U.S. N. R.,as S. S. President 
Jackson casts off from Seattle for her 
5ist roundtrip voyage to Japan, China 
and the Philippines. 


The Short Route saves 1220 miles 





Sept. 19, Thursday C 





Aboard S. S. President Jackson at sea, 
mild-mannered Purser Leroy Manor gives 
first lesson in Pidgin-English for use in 
China. At Kobe, Japan, passengers of S. S. 
President Grant dine shoeless and cross- 
legged on the floor at Kikusui’s. 

American Mail Liners allow ample time 

for sightseeing. Fares from Seattle and 


Victoria, B. C., to the Orient are as 
low as $285 First Class, $160 Tourist. 





Sept. 21, Saturday my 





Meals (and snacks) prepared by Steward 
John W. Tellgren’s skilful staff make pas- 
sengers on the S. S. President Jackson 
wish the Orient were not almost in sight, 
until they remember that ship will be 
their home in port. 

Round the World... by American Mail 


Line and Dollar Steamship Lines, for 
$821 First Class, hometown to hometown. 





Sept. 26, Thursday © 





Captain’s dinner on S.S. President Jack- 
son. Tomorrow’s sun will rise on Yoko- 
hama. Many will stopover, visit Nikko, 
Nara, Miyanoshita, Kamakura, Kyoto... 
see everything before continuing on to 
China on the next American Mail Liner. 





For full details, see your travel agent, or write 
D. J. Hanscom, 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
L. Matthews, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Dan E. Gould, 634 S. W. Broadway, Port- 
land, Ore.; R. O. Bullwinkel, 465 Howe St., 
Vancouver, B. C., or L. J. Lancaster, 1300 
Fourth Ave., Seattle. 
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Postal Life of New 
York gives you this 
remarkable value! 


$1.00 a month for $813. of genuine, Old 
Line, Legal Reserve Life Insurance at age 
35; $1085. at age 25; $1194. atage 21! 
Atallages about twiceas much insurance now 
as $1.00 a month ordinarily buys. (Youdon’t 
even pay permanent rateof $2.00 a month un- 
tilafter 5years, when conditionsundoubtedly 
will be better). Send coupon! Find out 
amount at your age! Men or women 21-45. 
Life time protection! Cash and loan values 
and all standard provisions guaranteed in 
Policy. Postal Life of New York operates 
under rigid New York State laws: has paid 
out over $42,000,000 in 30 successful years. 
No obligation. No agents. 


Insurance is vital! Mail coupon today! 


Save money ! 
Postal has 
no agents / 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. RD-9, 511 Fifth A 
I NewYork, N. Y. — 


; Tell me how much insurance I can get for $1.00 a month! 
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SAIL—"“OQNE-CLASS” 
Run-of-the-Ship 
Round Trip Tourist Class 
to SOUTHAMPTON 


‘207 


ANTWERP $214 


WESTERNLAND 
PENNLAND 
- Sept. 14 & 28—Oct. 12 & 26 

a SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT or 


THE MODERN 


REDXSTAR 


17 BATTERY PLACE \ ; Ni FE 
NEW YORK 


LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 

























The time that you ordina- 
rily waste is valuable—we’ll 
gladly pay you for it. 


We need a representative 
in your community to look 
after our subscription inter- 
ests—to get new subscriptions 
and renew old ones—on a 
generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK repre- 
sentatives are earning as much 
as $25.00 per week, just in 
their spare time. 





The work is congenial and 
permanent—the rewards are 
liberal. We'll gladly give you 
full details. Write to 


Representative’s Department 
NEws- WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 

















EDUCATION 


MOVIES: Sound Films Become 
Teachers, Books, Blackboards 





At the opening of the nation’s schools 
this week, teachers in some 50 cities 
acknowledged a debt to the industrial 
age. It had given them a cure for pu- 
pils’ day-dreaming tendencies and a de- 
vice to turn truants into students— 
sound movies. 

This Fall for the first time schools 
in New York City, New Haven, Conn., 
Newark, N. J., Evansville, Ind., Fresno 
and Oakland, Calif., among others, have 
installed sound movie equipment. 


STIMULUS: Experiments conducted 
three years ago in three Massachusetts 
cities by Dr. Phillip J. Rulon of Har- 
vard showed that audio-visional in- 
struction of ninth-grade pupils pro- 
duced 20.5 per cent superiority over 
groups studying without such aid; tests 
applied several months later boosted 
the per cent to 38.5. 

In 1933 Dr. V. C. Arnspiger of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, found 
in five cities that pupils taught by 
sound films learned 26 per cent more in 
natural science than students instructed 
by ordinary classroom methods. 

Professor Howard Y. McClusky of 
the University of Michigan prophesied 
last year that sound films “will take 
over much of the laboratory training 
in the natural and biological sciences 
... Entire courses of study will be out- 
lined in terms of these mechanical aids.” 

Much of this forecast has come true. 
More than 700 schools and colleges now 
have sound film libraries containing 
complete courses in elementary science, 
biology, musical appreciation, and other 
subjects. 


IpEA: In 1926 George Eastman, 
photo-equipment manufacturer, began 
producing silent films for classroom 
use. Then Herman A. DeVry, manu- 
facturer of motion picture equipment, 
advanced the idea by starting a visual 
education school in Chicago. 

Big business soon took up the proj- 
ect. Erpi called in Col. Frederick L. 
Devereux, former Bell Telephone execu- 
tive, who directed tests by actual edu- 
cators. It became plain that the best 
field lay in sound. In 1932 Colonel 
Devereux became vice president of Erpi 
Picture Consultants, Inc., a group of 
educators who study the needs of each 
school system and prescribe sound film 
courses to fit special needs. 


APPLICATION: In 1931 the _ public 
schools of Mahanoy City, Pa., became 
the first to install sound films. Columbia 
University began in 1932, followed by 
Chicago University in 1933. Early this 
year, W. H. Maddock, manager of 
Eastman Kodak’s Teaching Films Di- 
vision, declared that “most colleges of 
any standing are making a considerable 
use of motion pictures.” 

Occasionally teachers produce their 
own movies for special use. With the 
aid of camera men from New York’s 
Amateur Cinema League, a Teachers 
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College class filmed the story of the 
cave man. Students wrote outlines 
which their instructor edited into 
scenario. For settings they used an 
outdoor swimming pool, a model yo. 
cano, and a New York City park. 


Propuction: Erpi Picture Consyt. 
ant’s staff of specialists keeps a dozen 
pictures in production at a time. They 
study curricula requirements, consuit 
with outside educators if necessary, ang 
then write the script. Camera work 
may take place on locations as remote 
as Yellowstone National Park, but most 
of the actual filming is done at the 
Eastern Service Studios, Inc., Astoria, 
Long Island. 

Animated cartoons and diagrams give 
life to textbook illustrations. Swiftly- 
moving pen-strokes portray such ab. 
stractions as the magnitude of molec. 
ular quantities; stop-motion photog. 
raphy catches diffusion of gases. To 
illustrate molecular bombardments, 
camera men film machine-gun bullets 
pelting into a steel target. A clear, 
measured voice broadcasts explanations 
from the screen. 

Production costs range from $7,500 
to $20,000 a reel. Erpi sells films for 
$50 a reel. A 16-millimeter projector 
costs $500, 35-millimeter films for large 
halls and auditoriums, $1,500 to $10,000, 
Most school systems, according to Erpi 
figures, can outfit themselves at a cost 
of 25 cents per pupil per year. 
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CHURCH: Congregation Follows 
A Precept and Walls Itself in 





In Maspeth, N. Y., the Rev. Franklin 
G. Harlan Cook summoned his Queens 
County congregation of Hollanders, 
Italians, Germans, Swedes, Scots, Eng- 
lishmen, and Bohemians. 

Pointing first to an empty lot, then to 
a pile of lumber on the sidewalk, he 
gave them a pep-talk. Pledges from the 
Disciples of Christ worshipers had paid 
for the material. But their minister 
didn’t believe in borrowing money for 
construction. They would have to dig 
the foundations and build the church 
themselves. Furthermore, the new First 
Church of Christ had to be up by night- 
fall, in time for next day’s Sunday serv- 
ice. 

Enthusiastically the communicants 
went to- work. In the plot next to their 
old church—a former garage embel- 
lished by cornices and leaded windows 
—the men heaved dirt, pounded piles, 
sawed planks, and hammered until 10 
P.M. Still the church wasn’t finished. 

On the Sabbath the congregation 
rested. While Mr. Cook preached a visit- 
ing sermon in Far Rockaway, Long 
Island, Mrs. Cook, an ordained minister, 
took the home pulpit. She drew her 


text from Nehemiah IV:6—‘“So built 
we the wall . ... for the people had 4 
mind to work”—and compared the con- 
gregation to the people of Jerusalem, 
walling their city. Next day the inspired 
flock sweated and finished its job. 
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‘UROPA’: A Philosopher Writes 
A Sparkling Panoramic Novel 


EUROPA. By Robert Briffault. 501 pages, 180,- 
*~"900 words. Scribners, New York. $2.75. 


A veteran philosopher describes the 
disintegration of European high society 
pefore the war. 

In his first novel Robert Briffault 
takes a bewildered hero—and the read- 
er—on a 30-year grand tour of England 
and the Continent, ending in July, 1914. 
Julian Bern, over-educated British 
youth, sees everything chronicled in 
Baedecker, from historical scenes to 
art museums. In addition, he meets a 


ACME 


Robert Briffault: Leaves His 
Bewildered Hero at the War 


battalion of Europe’s most fashionable 
and disreputable nobility. Despite the 
seductive glitter and confusion of their 
lives, a sharp sense of social injustice 
and coming class struggle obsesses him. 

As a boy, Julian leaves cosmopolitan 
Rome, where he has grown up, for the 
confines of an English public school. 
His hearty, insular schoolmates appall 
him. Subsequently in Cambridge he 
finds better company: precocious, 
Greek-quoting undergraduates; an in- 
spiring zoology teacher; and rich heirs 
who during the holidays introduce him 
to tea parties, titles, and Tories. 

On a vacation in Italy he falls in love 
with Zena Nevidof, a Russian girl, born 
with a coronet in her mouth. Family 
discipline temporarily breaks up their 
idyllic affair; Zena’s parents force her 
into a socially suitable marriage. In 
the interim Julian takes an overdose of 
her noble uncle. He watches Prince 
Nevidof direct the whipping of a 
stripped Baroness for cheating at cards. 
Later he unwittingly causes the mur- 
der of the Prince—by introducing to 
Nevidof's wife a secretary who had 
vowed to kill him. 

Finally Julian achieves an illicit re- 
union with Zena. Together in the 
Spring of 1914 they witness two timely 
Berlin episodes—a mammoth review of 


the Kaiser’s still peaceful army, and a 
meeting of pacifistic Social Democrats. 
When the curtain falls, the Reich- 
stag’s Social Democrats have voted 
war credits and young Germans are 
joyously boarding the troop trains. 


During the course of the story, upper- 
class characters discuss all the prob- 
lems of their day: Balkan scandals, 
Woman Suffrage, “dreadful persons” 
like Ramsay MacDonald, theories of the 
obscure Viennese scholar Freud, Bler- 
iot’s epoch-making flight over the Chan- 
nel, and the ambitions of a Socialist 
newspaper editor called Mussolini. 


In spite of learned long-windedness, 
the book sparkles. Timid readers may 
find themselves swamped by trifles like 
German and Latin quotations, Indian 
philosophies, and bygone British polit- 
ical issues. But the squeamish need 
have no fear—the bawdiest scene of the 
story appears in French. 


Robert Briffault’s own upbringing 
contributed much to the plot of ‘‘Euro- 
pa.” His English mother raised him 
on the Continent where his French 
father, a diplomat, introduced him to 
titled Russians and Italians and other 
aristocrats. In 1894 at 18, he went out 
to New Zealand asa surgeon. But after 
war service in Gallipoli and France he 
retired from medicine. Scholars re- 
vere him as the author of anthropologi- 
cal and philosophical books like ‘The 
Making of Humanity,” “The Mothers,” 
“Rational Evolution,” “Sin and Sex,” 
and “Breakdown.” 


DU PONTS: History of Wartime 
Dynasty That Reigns in Peace 


THE Dv PONT DYNASTY. By John K. Wink- 
ler. 333 pages, 66,000 words. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. $3. 


What are the chances of a bill go- 
ing thro. Congress against shipments 
of powder from U. 8. and if good would 
it be well for us to get ready to mnfg. 
in Canada ...I1 don’t think selling to 
Agt for an Allie would let us out of the 
law if it passes but shipment to Spain, 
Norway or Sweden would. 


In January, 1915—years before he 
died—Coleman du Pont, president of 
this country’s greatest munitions plant, 
in letters to his cousin Pierre, a du 
Pont vice president, suggested these 
ways of nullifying embargoes. 


The dreaded proposal died on paper. 
But this Summer twenty years later, it 
came to life again in the Neutrality 
Bill. 


Famity SAGA: This book covers du- 
Ponts from the time Pierre du Pont, 
18th century watchmaker, talked with 
bigwigs in Louis XV’s Versailles, to the 
day Cellophane became an American- 
ized du Pont’s “pet and biggest money 
winner.” Between these epochs flow- 
ered a family saga. In 1802 a du Pont 
household settled in a two-story log 
cabin on the Brandywine, just outside 
Wilmington, and laboriously built a 
small powder mill. The Mexican, Civil, 
and Spanish Wars increased plant ca- 
pacity. Finally the Great War brought 
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You insist on comprehen- 
sive and regular inventories 
in business. How about 
yourself? 
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Heart under strain? Nerves 
growing ragged? Feeling a 
general let down? 


What you need is a trip to 


SARATOGA SPA 


where a “cure” will do in 

a few weeks what other- 

wise might require months 
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The great new Saratoga 
Spa is at your command. 
Magnificent in plan and 
equipment, and set in a 
beauty spot which the 
autumn foliage makes 
doubly glorious. 
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dividends of “458 per cent on the par 
value of the stock.” 

The family’s bitterest feud broke out 
in 1915. Without consulting his other 
relatives, Pierre du Pont bought out 
the holdings of his cousin Coleman, who 
retired as president. That gave Pierre 
full control. Another cousin, Alfred, 
argued that inasmuch as Pierre had 
used the company’s credit to finance the 
deal, he should put the stock in the com- 
pany treasury. Pierre declined; Al- 
fred brought suit. Evidence unearthed 
during the four-year legal battle con- 
tributes much to Winkler’s history. 

Instead of subsiding during the last 
seventeen comparatively peaceful years, 
the du Pont business has expanded into 
non-military products. Today it manu- 
factures 11,000 different articles; with 
Cellophane it licked the depression. 


AvuTHorR: The publishers report that 
“John K. Winkler, biographer of Mor- 
gan, Rockefeller, Hearst, Carnegie, and 
the Stillmans, tells for the first time in 
this book the full story of this incredible 
clan.” 

Not strictly true. Winkler, who 
learned his snappy journalese during 
sixteen years reporting on Hearst’s New 
York American, works like a rewrite 
man in ferret’s clothing. 

Few readers noticed that many of the 
ideas and some of the actual language 
for his “Morgan the Magnificent” came 
from a previous biography, “The Life 
Story of J. Pierpont Morgan” by Carl 
Hovey. In 1930, when Winkler’s book 
appeared, the 18-year-old “Life Story” 
was out of print. 

“The Du Pont Dynasty” shows a sim- 
ilar method. Earlier chapters, the au- 
thor acknowledges, “are largely based 
upon the extensive writings of Mrs. 
B. G. du Pont,” divorced wife of Al- 
fred. Scenes describing the du Pont 
penetration of General Motors derive 
from two books, also credited: ‘Men, 
Money, and Motors” by T. F. Mac- 
Manus, and “The Turning Wheel” by 
Arthur Pound. 

In the latter part of this “collector’s 
item” appear anecdotes, explanations, 
and phrases which show a marked re- 
semblance to passages in the series of 
du Pont articles published last Winter 
by Fortune Magazine: 


FORTUNE 
The parent company was 
instructed to keep the en- 
tire military-powder busi- 
ness. 


(Heading) And what of 
Alfred? Not until 1924, 
when the storm was over, 
did Coleman float into the 
> ag on the Coolidge 
tide. 


Chardonnet’s rayon was 
manufactured by mixing 
cotton in nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, dissolving it 
in alcohol and ether, 
squirting the _ resulting 
mixture through fine open- 
ings, and hardening the 
spray in hot air. 


He (Pierre du Pont) soon 
found that new. schools 
were not enough: there 
was still needed money 
for teachers’ salaries’ and 
maintenance. The school 
fund came from tax col- 
lections, and Pierre com- 
lained to Governor R. P. 
obinson that taxes were 
not being collected. 


WINKLER 
Du Pont was instructed to 
keep .the entire military 
smokeless .powder  busi- 
ness. 


(Heading) And what of 
Alfred I? Coleman rode 
into the United States 
Senate in 1924 on the 
Coolidge landslide. 


De Chardonnet got his 
rayon by mixing cotton in 
nitric and sulphuric acids, 
dissolving it in alcohol 
and ether, forcing the re- 
sulting mixture _ through 
fine openings, and hard- 
ening the spray in hot 
air. 


Pierre found that new 
schools were not enough. 
Money was still needed 
for teachers’ salaries and 
maintenance. The school 
fund came from tax col- 
lections. Pierre com- 

ined to Governor Rob- 
inson that taxes were not 
being collected. 
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es 
Lammot saw the major He watched explosives 

product, explosives, dwin- dwindle in importance S I D E Ss H Oo W 

dle to 20 per cent of the while rayon, cellophane a -_ 


and the other variegated 


company business while 

his own miscellaneous products became the back- 
manufactures expanded ne of the business. . . 
and expanded until they His first wife, Natalie 
became the backbone of Driver Wilson, bore him 
that business. . . He has three sons and five daugh- 
been married four times. ters and died in 1918. 
His first wife, Natalie 

Driver Wilson, bore him 


five daughters and three 
sons and died in 1918. 


Coleman saw that if he Coleman realized that, if 


could get Laflin & Rand du_ Pont could absorb 
he would have the biggest Laflin & Rand, it would 
chunk of the industry. be well on its way toward 


monopoly. 


In 1906 Alfred went to Alfred went to South Da- 


South Dakota and di- kota, established residence, 
vorced his wife. Mr. Mad- and divorced his wife. . . 
dox was divorced and At the proper time Mad- 
quietly disappeared. dox appeared, . accepted 


papers in a divorce action, 
and then quietly faded out 
of the picture. 


Additional passages are similar. One 
of the longest, a 48-word anecdote, re- 
ceives acknowledgment. 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Long-Winded 
History; Short-Lived Adventure 


SAVAGE. By Gwyn Jones. 599 
203,000 words. Viking, New York. 


RICHARD 
pages, 
$2.50. 


A long-winded historical novel laid in 
London in the early 18th century. Rich- 
ard Savage, minor poet, hobnobs with 
Alexander Pope and Richard Steele, 
consorts with thieves and murderers, 
and spends his life trying to prove he 
is the illegitimate son of an indiscreet 
and noble lady. Many readers will find 
“Richard Savage” dull and undistin- 
guished. 


WHITE LADIES. By Francis Brett Young. 
492 pages, 162,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. 

After disillusionment in young love 
Arabella Small fell a second time—for 
a house. White Ladies, a _ perfect 
Elizabethan manor house, became her 
dominant passion. Its proud owner 
could not afford to maintain it but re- 
fused to sell it. To get possession Ara- 
bella married him. 

Francis Brett Young has failed com- 
pletely to make Arabella’s eccentric 
obsession seem credible. His picture 
of the iron and coal industry from 
which she derived her wealth holds 
more interest than Arabella’s own fate. 


SECRETS OF THE WHITE LADY. By Cap- 
tain Henry Landau. 298 pages, 87,000 
words. Illustrations. Index. Appendix. 


Putnam, New York. $3 


Landau’s “White Lady” bears no re- 
semblance .to characters in Francis 
Brett Young’s novel. 

. An old legend held that the appear- 
ance of a phantom ‘‘White Lady” would 
one day presage the downfall of Ger- 
many’s Hohenzollerns. During the war, 


_Allied spies made use of the super- 


stition for the title of: “the greatest 
secret service organization of all time.” 
Captain Landau, who directed it, tells 
how it worked. behind the enemy lines, 
how its best operatives counted Ger- 
man. offensives before they were 
hatched, and how victims-of other 
men’s mistakes gallantly faced firing 
squads. 
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Love: Mrs. Myer Zola of Mattapan 
Mass., bought her husband: she agreed 
to pay his former fiancee $1,000 on the 
instalment plan. A $10 instalment jg 
now due and Mrs. Zola says her hus. 
band has got to fork up the money, 
He says the marriage has got to he 
annulled. 


FiasH: As A. D. Norris, Phoenix, 
Ariz., farmer, was digging, lightning 
struck his shovel and reduced it to 
molten metal. 

Hee-Haw: Bill Adams, Los Angeles 
newspaper man, went deer-hunting. On 
a mountain path he met a man lea¢- 
ing a donkey: “I’m smart. When I kill 
my deer I'll load it on the donkey and 
bring it down.” Next morning Adams 
again met the man—minus the donkey; 
“Some hunter took it for a deer.” 

TANGLEFOOT: To solve the wall- 
flower problem, A. H. Ludwig, San 
Francisco dancing instructor, invented 
a waltz for three persons: a woman 
between two men, a man between two 
women, three women, or—so he says— 
three men. “The steps are simple so 
the six feet won’t become tangled.” 

Fun: Careening around a curve on 
an Ocean Park, Calif., roller coaster, 
Natilla Feller, 24, lost her balance, 
catapulted into the air, and plunged 
50 feet into the ocean. Later she ex- 
ulted: “It was such fun.” 

Stowaway: In Mayfield, Ky., Ruble 
Elliot went for an auto ride. After 
speeding along for five miles, he no- 
ticed on the running board his 5-year- 
old nephew, sound asleep. 

SEER: “Yes,” said Leonard Hofius, 
hobo poet, “The gutters correspond 
with the brighter outlook throughout 
the country .. . Cigarette butts are 
longer...” 

No Go: At an inventors’ congress in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Omar Highley worked 
feverishly with nuts, bolts, cogs, and 
balances assembling his perpetual mo- 
tion machine. Then he wiped the sweat 
off his brow and looked wistful: “I 
made it wrong.” 

Devotion: Into the Cadiz, Ohio, jail 
police jammed Jesse Taylor—on a for- 
gery charge. Next day Mrs. Taylor 
walked 30 miles from her Bellaire home 
and asked to be put in the cell with 
him. The Sheriff refused. Mrs. Taylor 
strode around the corner, picked up 2 
brick, and made slivers of the post- 
office window. The Taylors are to- 
gether again. 

_ Brug Monpay: A shabby old woman 
sauntered across the neatly clipped 
lawn of the State Capitol, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Beside the Capitol bird bath she 
strung a rope from a tree to a lamp- 
post, pulled forth a pile of clothes, 
dumped them into the 4-foot basin, and 
proceeded to wash her dirty linen. 











465 19S on Gas Mone 


heres Why 20 Many 1935 
DODGE TRUCK OWNERS 
| Repel Saw 








4 PISTON RINGS 


»»» SAVE GAS AND 
OIL 


Dodge gives you 4 piston 
rings where the other low- 
est-priced trucks give you 
only3. Bettercompression 

-+-hold power, .. save 
money on gas and oil 
every day. 








ALUMINUM ALLOY 
PISTONS ... SAVE 
GAS 


Lighter weight of this 
finer Dodge feature means 
quicker pick-up ... re- 
duced engine vibration 
..-lessstrain on bearings. 
Saves real money on gas 
- «- prolongs engine life. 





EXHAUST VALVE 
SEAT INSERTS... 
SAVE GAS 


Hold compression ...save 
gas. Resist burning, pit- 
ting . . . postpone valve 
grinding extra thousands 
of miles. 











SPRAY-COOLED 
EXHAUST VALVE 
SEATS...SAVEGAS 


Cool water, right from the 
pump is piped direct tothe 
exhaust valve seats... 
lengthens valve life. . 
saves gas. 








FULL-LENGTH 
WATER JACKETS... 
SAVEGAS AND OIL 
Keep cylinders cool their 
entire length; check dis- 


tortion and wear...save 
you money on gasand oil. 











Dependable YQDGE TRUCKS 
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HECK Dodge features and you 

will see for yourself why 
owners of the 1935 Dodge trucks 
are reporting such astonishing 
savings. Users everywhere say 
that the saving on gas alone 
often runs from $65 to $95 per 
year. But that’s only the start! 
There are many other ways in 
which Dodge trucks save you 
money. Genuine hydraulic brakes 
stay equalized, save you money 
on tires, brake relining and adjust- 
ments. Full-pressure lubrication 
saves wear, cuts repair costs. Oil 
filter saves you money on oil. 
Full-floating rear axle saves up- 
keep expense on Dodge trucks. A 
total of 18 such high-priced fea- 
tures save money for you every 
mile your truck is driven. And 
only Dodge gives you all of them, 
in the lowest-priced field. Before 
you buy any 1935 truck, see your 
Dodge dealer! 


DODGE DIVISION=— 
CHRYSLER MOTORS 


DODGE COMMERCIAL EXPRESS 


—6-cy!.,1114"w.b. Gives ¢ 1K 
you 18 money-saving 

features .. . yet priced 

with the lowest 





The Most Graphic History Ever Created ; 
The Story of America °(2".:2' 
in 448 Amazing Action Pictures! 


Accompanied by Brief Descriptions with 
Introduction by CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


to New Members of 
the Literary Guild 


Now, for the first time, the whole glamorous history of the United W¥mm S 
States told in “action pictures.” As you turn the fascinating pages \ Lat N Pp 1S Ly 
(each with a big full-page illustration and descriptive caption) you will & o* 
actually see your country grow! You will view with your own eyes the 
outstanding events of its discovery, pioneering, wars for freedom and 
union, industrial development and progress to world leadership. 
Here is an exciting continuous pictorial story of America’s i weak 
the coming of the Northmen in 1001 A.D. to the end of the N. R. A. in 193 You 
see actual happenings, as dramatic as in a film—so vivid that only brief captions are 
my to give you, in entertaining form, what heretofore has seemed uninteresting. 
The book’s value is further enhanced with an introduction by America’s colorful his- 
torian, Claude G. Bowers. Bright and concise biographies of our Presidents, with 
portraits, complete this brilliant volume, Handsomely designed and beautifully repro- 
duced by lithography, the book will sell for $3.50, but if you join the Guild now, a copy 
will be sent you ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Pictures Every Important Event in Over 900 Years 


Dramatic Scenes When Columbus Civil War of Blue and Gray Armies 

and Magellan Discovered a New World Made Vivid by Photos of the 1860s 
What a thrilling sight when Columbus and his men splashed up the beach of San First you will see Senatioet — ae —_ cyt 
Salvador island, to plant the flag of Spain over the New World! What excitement when F erry first blow meng Boe a _ ms 1 5 avery—and then the — 
Magellan came into port after the first round-the-world trip in history! And there are panorama of the war unfo + ov Me rie 7 amazing epee 
dozens of other achievements in the period of discovery—all pictured and explained in of photographs made on the battlefields! he pictures in this 
THE STORY OF AMERICA IN PICTURES. great volume will give your child a better grasp of America’s 

history than any textbook. 


ee Satie industrial Fortune-Building After War 
w icture chievements 
In the Revolutionary War section of this thrilling picture history you will first see the in- a _— y 7. 'ROs 
dignant meetings of the colonists, protesting at King George’s tyrannical ‘‘Stamp Act’’— The tremendous business development of the ‘70s, ’803s, and 
then the Boston Massacre, the Boston Tea Party, the Battles of Lexington, Bunker Hil!, 90s is shown by graphic scenes of railroad building, oil wells, 
etc., etc.—all the spectacles of the War of Independence, as they were seen by artists Centennial Exposition, World’s Fair, giant cattle ranches, 
of the time. This is a picture collection to enjoy like a movie, and to keep for reference. Alaskan gold rush, ete., etc. Pictures of the Haymarket Riot 
and Coxey’s Army reveal early labor troubles. 


h inent 
Pleqcere Whe Conpneves he Gantines A Picture Chronicle That Stirs the 


R led in Print d Painti 
nr eemstean ye cast act te Heart—The Great War and After 


Among the most fascinating pictures in this graphic STORY OF AMERICA are those 
which show the heroic pioneer journey of Lewis and Clark to Oregon, the discovery of Vivid pictures of the major battles of the World War are included. Every great 


gold in California, and the horde of prairie schooners which braved Indian ferocity to on land and sea comes to life vividly in these superb photographs, selected from - 
win the West for America. A big thrill awaits you in pictures of Indian fights and And the spectacular happenings from 1918 to the present are covered completely, 
primitive frontier life. ingly—including an enlightening survey of the New Deal's activities. 


Subscribe Now—SEND NO MONEY GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, A . , ; 
convenience, satisfaction than any other method of book buying. Remember: The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient book ser 


year, Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon, Our present special the country. It selects for you each month an outstanding new book just pub 
offer gives youu THE STORY OF AMERICA IN PICTURES absolutely free. If you want the Guild Selection for the month you pay only $2.00 (plus a fev 
oe jf ght. pte the Guild Bervice pb 4 eine Guild's mailing charges ) for it regardless of the retail prices. (The regular retail pr 
new free Bonus Book plan. ‘ ; : sas ’ Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want the Guild s 
for the month, then you may take your choice from twenty other outstanding 

—=<«=WVAIL THIS COUPON TODAY =~ — —— from = the ee = pol _ we pe iene er rep ewe 

j will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in print you wish at the publisher 
FREE — THE STORY OF AMERICA IN PICTURES | However, if you do not want any book that month, you are not oblig 


take any. You may buy as few as four books during the year to enjoy all 
tages of membership. 


You SAVE Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particu 
this time, is the saving in cost of books. Guild savings are n¢ 

UP TO 50% ly fractional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00, 
book for only $2.00, ‘you can see at once that your book bill 

cut in half, and that you can afford to buy more books you wish to read this w 


under any other plan. 


FREE BONUS BOOKS-—Literary Magazine FREE 


This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to get an additional NE\\ 00k 
every six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. The Handbook describes this importa ew 
feature of Guild Membership. During the year you will receive without charge ! ues 
of “‘WINGS,”’ a sparkling illustrated little journal with news of books and authors. his 
magazine a are given of the Guild’s current book selection and recommen« ns. 
It is an invaluable guide to the best reading. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 

Dept. 9-N. W., 244 Madison Avenue, New York 

Enroll me, without charge as a member of The Literary Guild of America and pend, me 
the Member’s Handbook. | am to receive free each month the Guild Magazine *‘ WI 

and all other membership privileges for one year | agree to purchase at least four = 
of my choice through the Literary Guild within a year—either GUILD selections or 
otherwise—and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in price of Guild se- 
lections during this time 


In consideration of this agreement nt gn will send me at once, FREE a copy of THE 
STORY OF AMERICA IN PICTU 


" Pebenintens from minors must iaee parent’s tesla. 
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